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The October Magazine Number 
of The Outlook 


The universal interest now felt in the art of air-sailing by balloon and 
flying-machine is the moving cause of an article in the October Magazine 
Number of The Outlook called “The Sons of Dedaius,” by Harold J. 
Howland. This article, which gives in clear narrative form the story of 
what has been accomplished in*the two forms of air fliers, namely, the 
dirigible balloon and the aeroplane, is illustrated by about twenty photo- 
graphs which have been selected so as ta lay before the eye the actual accom- 
plishment of the “ Sons of Dedalus”’ up to the present time. 

The new Bishop of New York, who succeeds the late Bishop Potter, is 
a man of marked personality, and will be a great influence in the religious 
and philanthropic fields of action in the metropolis. A personal article 
about Bishop Greer, written by Dean Hodges, of the Cambridge Episcopal 
Theological Seminary, is a feature of this number, and is accompanied by 
a full-page portrait. 

A personal article of quite a-different character is one on General Booth, 
of the Salvation Army, written by Mr. L. M. Hodges, under the singular 
title “The Man Who Hungered for Hell.” The article is unconventional 
and vigorous, and is the best possible pen-portrait of General Booth. A — 
really remarkable photograph-portrait by J. W. Thiesen adds to the interest. 

The Carnegie Institute and Library at Pittsburgh, taken together, form an 
educational and art agency for popular instruction not surpassed the world 
over. The character and methods of these institutions are described by 
Elizabeth Moorhead in an elaborate article with many beautiful illustrations. 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie contributes to this Magazine Number a de- 
lightful paper about “ Dr. Johnson at Lichfield,” the outcome of a pilgrim- 
age to the old English town. The illustration is from drawings by Mr. 
Alden Peirson. 

A notable example of “ Art and Craftsmanship in the Printing of Books ” 
is described by Mr. Ralph Bergengren, with reproductions of decorative 
title-pages and artistic typography. The subject is the achievement in this 
direction of the Riverside Press Editions which have been issued within 
the last year or two. | 

No figure in English life is more prominent or important than John 
Morley, now Viscount Morley of Blackburn. A special article, with por- 
trait, is furnished for this issue by Mr. Isaac N. Ford, the London corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, and author of a recent article in The 
Outlook on King Edward. . 

The story for the month is a translation of “ The Lion” by the famous 
Swedish author, Per Hallstrom. As usual, this selected story has an 
introduction by Mr. Mabie and a portrait. | 
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Mr. Edward M. 
e sues 
Mr. E. M. Shepard's You 
Interpretation 
issued a statement 
defining the issues of the present cam- 
paign and grounding his support of Mr. 
Bryan upon that statement. There isa 
popular impression that the main issue 
is a personal one; that both parties 
stand for tariff revision, for self-govern- 
ment in the Philippines, and for the 
Roosevelt policies ; that the real issue 
is, Shall the people intrust the execu- 
tion of these policies to Mr. Taft and his 
Republican associates, or to Mr. Bryan 
and his Democratic associates? This is 
not Mr. Shepard’s view. He admires 
Mr. Taft as a “high-minded gentleman 
of statesmanlike ability and experience 
in the very work which the President 
will have to do;” and he appreciates 
“the wonderful love which Mr. Bryan 
has inspired among the masses of Amer- 
icans,” believes that “he feels human 
rights more intensely than most men,” 
and relies upon his “ unquestioned patri- 
otism” to “ reverse the three great polli- 
cies for which Mr. Taft stands.” These 
three policies, according to Mr. Shepard, 
are the protective system, imperialism, 
and the Roosevelt policies. As to the 
protective system, he expects the Repub- 
lican party not only to continue it, but 
“probably to raise some of its rates, 
already scandalously high ;” and, more 
specifically, “to continue the present 
profits to the Steel Trust and other great 
beneficiaries of the tariff.” “If the 
future is to be inferred from the past, 
the effect in case of Mr. Taft’s election 
will be to increase the profits.” The 
second policy which Mr. Taft avows with 
honorable frankness Mr. Shepard calls 
the “ imperialistic programme,” by which 
he means “the perversion of the Amer- 
ican government from its true and tradi- 
tional ideal of democratic and equal 


rights here and abroad to the ideal of 
military and naval power abroad, of 
rulership of other and weaker peoples 
against their will.” “ The third policy 
. . . Is based upon either lawlessness 
or brutality or both.” Of this policy 
Mr. Shepard attempts no other definition 
than the phrase “ Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
gramme,” and the statement that “ it is 
this which the gifts and popularity and 
even the very virtues of Mr. Roosevelt 
have so wonderfully promoted.” In the 
absence of any definition from Mr. Shep- 
ard, we shall venture to define it in a 
phrase as, The Federal regulation and 
control of all the great corporations en- 
gaged in inter-State commerce. How 
this “is based upon either lawlessness 
or brutality ” we do not know and Mr, 
Shepard does not explain. 


This is, if not a clearer, 
certainly a simpler defini- 
tion of the political tssues 
than has been made by either Mr. Bryan 
or Mr. Taft. Whether either accurate or 
adequate we do not here discuss. Accept- 
ing for the nonce its accuracy, we report 
with Mr. Shepard’s reasons for support- 
ing Mr. Bryan our reasons for not domg 
so. We believe in a radical revision of 
the tariff, and mm a revenue for tariff 
only as an ultimate result. But we 
think Mr. Cleveland has made it clear 
that the tariff issue Is not a paramount 
issue in this campaign; and we also 
think that the tariff legislation of the 
Democratic party under Mr. Cleveland’s 
second administration, Mr. Bryan’s ap 
parent indifference to the tariff question 
im times past, Mr. Taft’s advocacy of 
tariff revision when it was an unpopular 
issue in his own party, the present cam- 
paign im various Congressional Districts 
in which Republican revisionists are 


successfully contesting the nomination 
oy 
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to Congress of the opponents of tariff 
revision, all indicate more hope of prac- 
tical revision from a Republican admin- 
istration, controlling both Senate and 
House, than from a Democratic admin- 
istration which cannot possibly control 
the Senate. The action of the Filipino 
Assembly in voting down a resolution 
for immediate independence, and that of 
the Filipino people in concentrating 
their efforts upon obtaining free trade 
and a closer connection with the United 
States, sufficiently negative Mr. Shep- 
ard’s reference to “rulership of weaker 
peoples against their will.” His assump- 
tion that the United States ought to give 
the Filipinos self-government is suff- 
ciently replied to by three sentences 
of President Woodrow Wilson: “ Self- 
government is not a thing that can 
be ‘given’ to any people, because it is 
a form of character, not a form of con- 
stitution. No people can be ‘given ’ the 
self-control of maturity. Only a long 
apprenticeship of obedience can secure 
them the precious possession, a thing 
no more to be bought than given.” 
The so-called “ Roosevelt programme ”’ 
cannot be discussed in half a dozen lines. 


_ Mr. Shepard is quite right in affirming 


that if Mr. Taft had been out of sym- 
pathy with that programme he would 
not have remained in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet, nor would he now accept a 
nomination on the pledge to carry on 
those policies, if he did not mean to do 
so. Mr. Shepard might have added 
that Mr. Taft, by judicial decision and 
public address, before Mr. Roosevelt 
was made President, had committed 
himself to the policy of Federal regula- 
tion and control of all the instruments of 
inter-State commerce. ‘Those who dis- 
believe in that principle can vote for him 
only in the belief that the policy will be 
carried out more safely and consistently 
by the great constitutional lawyer than 
by the popular orator. 


Mr. Taft’s speech at 
Sandusky, Ohio, last 
week was notable for 
the vigorous, straight-from-the-shoulder 
way in which he announced his intention, 
if elected, to devote all his energies “ to 
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prevail upon Congress to pass laws to 
clinch the Roosevelt policies.” If there 
have been any opponents of those poli- 
cies who have regarded the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency as essen. 
tially conservative in the sense that he 
had no deep or real sympathy with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attempt to make corpora- 
tions obey the law, they will do well to 
read Mr. Taft’s clear exposition in this 
speech of what the Roosevelt policies are, 
and his positive pledge to support and 
extend them. The question had come 
up in connection with Mr. Bryan’s amus- 
ing but specious claim to be the heir to 
the policies, or, as Mr. Taft put it, to be 
both their heir and their parent. On 
another page of this number of The 
Outlook appears a letter in which the 


‘President expresses his own view of 


Mr. Taft’s position on this subject. Itis 
perfectly certain that not only have Mr. 
Roosevelt’s remedies not been those 
advocated in advance by Mr. Bryan, but 
that the remedies he did advocate were 
opposed to and inconsistent with what 
has actually been achieved, and that if 
his alleged remedies had been applied 
they must have produced an opposite 
result. Thus, Mr. Taft pointed out, Mr. 
Bryan’s remedy for the evils of trusts 
is to take the duty off all goods they 
manufacture, while Mr. Roosevelt four 
years ago rejected this scheme as both 
impracticable and utterly unjust, because 
it would punish the innocent with the 
guilty. Mr. Roosevelt’s principle and 
policy, said Mr. Taft, have been that, 
wherever the statutes permitted, those 
who had been greedy and unscrupulous 
should be prosecuted, and his adminis- 
tration has accordingly conducted more 
prosecutions than those that preceded 
it. Where evils exist, not now covered 
by statute, the ‘‘ Roosevelt policies ” call 
for new legislation, and Mr. Taft heart- 
ily commended such extension of the 
law, but he added: “It is to be done 
by men who understand the operation of 
statutes, who know-what the law means, 
who understand its practical workings, 
and with a consciousness that reforms 
of this kind are not to be brought about 
by the mere passage of a statute, but 
also by its earnest, hard enforcement 
step by step, until the public and those 
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who are likely to violate it shall under- 
stand that a penalty will be theirs if they 
do.” A second noteworthy point in 
this Sandusky speech was Mr. Taft’s 
inclusion as part of the Roosevelt poli- 
cies of the question of the over-issue 
of stocks and bonds, because thereby 
manipulators may sell the over-issue 
and with the proceeds acquire con- 
trol of other railways, and produce a 
concentration of control in the interest 
neither of the public nor of the stockhold- 
ers. The Federal Government in the 
case of inter-State railways might inter- 
fere, Mr. Taft holds, “‘ on the theory that 
the over-issue of stocks and bonds of 
such a railway is so likely to interfere 
with the efficient operation of this rail- 
way for the public benefit that the United 
States may step in and say: ‘ You may 
not weigh down your railroad and pre 
vent rene by issuing obliga- 
tions ich will absorb its income in 
paying the interest and prevent its use 
for the construction and repair of your 
railway and the efficient discharge of 
your duty as common carrier.’” 


One of the best 
speeches of the 
| campaign was 
delivered by Governor Hughes, of New 
York, at Youngstown, Ohio, on Septem- 
ber 5. It was the opening of the cam- 
paign in Ohio, and with Mr. Hughes 
appeared Senator Beveridge, Secretary 
Garfield, Congressman Burton, Governor 
Harris, of Ohio, and other prominent 
Republicans. The meeting was pre- 
ceded by a demonstration, in which 
12,000 men marched in line, the great ma- 
jority of them workmen from the neigh- 
boring steel mills. The address of Gov- 
ernor Hughes contained an enthusiastic 
declaration of his support of Mr. Taft’s 
candidacy, a recital of the ‘achievements 
of the Republican party, an indorsement 
of President Roosevelt and the accom- 
plishments of his administration, and an 
examination of some of the policies 
advocated by Mr. Bryan. Of Mr. Taft 
he said : 


Governor Hughes in 
the National Campaign 


No one more than I desires to see admin- 
istration purged of every selfish taint, to 
have fair and impartial laws faithfully exe- 


cuted, to get rid of every vestige of special 
se at the expense of public interest, to 
iberate trade from unjust encroachments, to 
urify our electoral methods and to maintain 
onest representative government. And it 
is because of his loyalty to these ideals, 
because of his bread sympathies and his 
rare equipment in character, ability, and 
because tested in the difficult 
fields of judicial and administrative work he 
has proved his quality by eminent service, 
because of his varied learning, his acquaint- 
ance with affairs, his respect for constitu- 
tional government, and his capacity intelli- 
gently and justly to plan and direct necessary 
reforms, that I most earnestly support the 
candidacy of William Howard Taft. 


He recounted briefly the history of Re 
publican administration since the defeat 
of Cleveland Democracy, and paid this 
tribute to President Roosevelt : 


For seven years with lofty aim and un- 
conquerable spirit he has labored for the 
people, and to-day, by virtue of his sincere 
devotion to their welfare, his valiant attack 
upon evil in high places, his zeal for the 
common interest, whether ip the protection 
of the public domain, or in insistence upon 
the freedom of inter-State trade, or in the 
maintenance of high standards of adminis- 
tration, or in the recognition of the rights 
of labor, or in the care of our National 
resources, the forceful and representative 


leader is typified to the popular imagination | 


in the person of Theodore Roosevelt. 


He presented the record of the party 
under the leadership of the President in 
these words : 


In the management of internal affairs hon- 
esty and efficiency have been insisted upon. 
Looters of the public domain, those endeav- 
oring to maintain combinations in unlawful 
restraint of trade, and those seeking to wanes 
by unjustly discriminating rates and illegal 
rebates, have been taught respect for the law. 
Zeal and energy have been shown in the 
fields of governmental activity, and the wel- 
fare of the Nation, with regard both to pres- 
ent needs and to the requirements of future 
developments, has been the paramount con- 
cern. 

When we consider the inevitable conflict 
of many opinions, and the importance of the 
questions involved, the record of progressive 
legislation isextraordinary. The creation of 
the Bureau of Corporations, the railroad rate 
bill, the pure food bill, the meat inspection 
bill, the employers’ liability bill, and the 
laws passed for the better protection of 
labor, constitute a record of legislation which 
no just critic can afford to minimize, and 
which attests in a marked manner the re- 
sponse of the Republican party under its 
forceful leadership to the Somiada of the 


people. 
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Turning then to 
Mr. Bryan, Govern- 
or Hughes pointed 
out in telling phrase his weakness as a 
man twice defeated on issues which he has 
since been compelled to discard. He said: 


Governor Hughes on 
Mr. Bryan 


If all that Mr. Bryan has favored during’ 


the last twelve years had been enacted into 
law, we should have been overwhelmed with 
disaster, and would regard it as our chief 
business in the future to find a way of escape 
from the meshes of ill-considered legislation 
in which we would have been entangled... . 
Whatever may be his present political 
tentiality may be ascribed to the fact that 
hitherto he has not been permitted to carry 
out his programme. . . . It is no injustice to 
Mr. Bryan’s attractive personal qualities, to 
his effectiveness as an orator, his skill asa 
party leader, nor is it any disparagement of 
the purity of his motives to say that the man 
- who espoused free silver in 1896, renewed its 
advocacy in 1900, and later declared his 
belief in government ownership of railroads, 
cannot be regarded as a safe leader to whom 
may be confided the great powers of the 
President merely because these doctrines 
are omitted from his present platform. The 
country needs a man rock-based in sound 
conviction and fundamental principle, in 
whose pee judgment in any difficulty all 
may feel secure. 

In discussing the tariff Governor Hughes 
declared his sincere belief in the policy 
of protection, and pointed out that while 
Mr. Bryan believes in a revenue tariff, 
he has assured the country that his party 
does not contemplate an immediate 
change from one system to the other, 
but intends that the change shall be grad- 
ual. This plan, in Governor Hughes’s 
view, “‘ opens a vista of indefinite tariff 
tinkering to accomplish the desired ob- 
ject.” “ Revision,” he said, “there must 
be. It should be prompt, thorough, and 
fair. But the policy of protection will be 
maintained, and American industry, in- 
volving the interests of our wage-earners, 
must be properly safeguarded.” Mr. 
Bryan’sremedies for trusts were dealt with 
by the Governor with merciless logic. He 
showed how Mr. Taft had pointed out that 
the proposition to place upon the free list 
articles coming into competition with 
those controlled by trusts would as cer- 
tainly destroy the smaller competitors of 
the trusts as it would the combinations 
themselves. He quoted Mr. Bryan’s 
reply that he has “ other remedies for the 
trusts,” and that it may not be necessary 
to use this one after all, and asked, 
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“ What becomes of the question of the 
essential justice of the proposal, and 
what part is it to play in the ‘ immediate 
revision ’?” He then continued: “ When, 
however, we consider these other reme- 
dies . . . we find ourselves journeying 
in a land of dreams. Again the magician 
of 1896 waves his wand. Ata stroke diffi- 
culties disappear and the complex prob- 
lems of modern business are forgotten in 
the fascination of the simple panacea.” 
The most important proposal of Mr. 
Bryan is “that any manufacturing or 
trading corporation engaged in inter-State 
commerce shall be required to take out 
a Federal license before it shall be per- 
mitted to control as much as twenty-five 
per cent of the product in which it deals,” 
and no corporation shall be permitted to 
control “more than fifty per cent of the 
total amount of any product consumed 
in the United States.” With regard to 
this proposal Mr. Hughes asked some 
searching questions, of which we doubt 
if Mr. Bryan had thought, or, if he had, 
had ever been able to answer: 


It might be interesting to inquire what is 
the meaning of “any product consumed in 
the United States.” Does it refer to a class 
of commodities? And if so, how shall the 
classes be defined? Or does it refer to each 
separate article of commerce? And if so, 
what account does this proposal. take of the 
skill and initiative of manufacturers who 
have built up a more or less exclusive trade 
in particular articles, often protected by 
trade-marks, although in most active com- 
petition with other articles designed for the 
same general purpose and seeking the same 
market? Ina desire to correct the evils of 
business are we to place an embargo upon 
honest endeavor whose activities present 
none of the abuses requiring remedies? 
And, if not, what statutory definitions shall 
be found to be adequate and just if we lay 
down our prohibition in terms of volume or 
ratio of business and not in terms of right 
and wrong? If we adopt Mr. Bryan’s pro- 
posal, to what period of production is the 
prohibition to apply? Is the excess for a 
day or for a month to be considered? Or is 
the average production for a year to be 
taken? And what system shall be devised 
by which suitable information may be fur- 
nished in the nature of danger signals along 
the routes of trade so that the manufacturer 
may know when he is about to exceed the 
prescribed ratio? He may justly be required 
to govern his own conduct, but how shall he 
be a of the conduct of others upon 
which is to depend his guilt or innocence ? 


Governor Hughes further took up the 
Bryan plan of Government guarantee of 
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bank deposits, and compared the attitude 
of the two parties toward the interests 
of labor. In closing he said: “I have 
an abiding confidence in the progress of 
the people. Resistlessly they move for- 
ward to the attainment of their goal. 
Every privilege maintained at the ex- 
pense of the common interest will finally 
go the way of despotism and ancient 
tyranny. . . . We rejoice in the measure 
of success which has already been at- 
tained, and we must resolve to devote 
ourselves more loyally than ever to the 
general good, counting our partisan op- 
portunities and victories as gain only as 
they give us chance to serve our common 
country.” 

In New Jersey and 
New Hampshire two 
young men of like 
spirit and with the same ideals have for 
several years been making a fight against 
the control of the boss and the corpora- 
tion in political affairs. The one is a 
lawyer, the other a novelist. In New 
Jersey Everett Colby has been for three 
years in the State Senate, while in New 
Hampshire Winston Churchill has been 
for three years out of office after a term 
in the Legislature and after being de- 
feated for the nomination for Governor.in 
a convention where the machine leaders 
“brought in men over the fire-escapes ” 
to beat him. But both alike are stil 
fighting, hard, Churchill against the 
domination of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad in the affairs of his State, Colby 
against the control of the Public Service 
Corporation and other allied interests 
over the Republican party in New 
Jersey, and incidentally for his own 
renomination. Last week the novelist 
came over to New Jersey to help his 
comrade in arms, and addressed with 
him two large and enthusiastic mass- 
meetings at East Orange and Montclair. 
Mr. Churchill is an attractive speaker, 
with none of the flamboyant methods of 
the traditional political orator. He de- 
scribed in colloquial style conditions in 
his own State, and his descriptions would 
have needed small change to make them 
fit the conditions in New Jersey. It 
was interesting for those of his hearers 
who had read his latest novel, “ Mr. 


Winston Charchill 
and Everett Colby 
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Crewe's Career,” to observe that several 
of the incidents he told of might have 
been taken direct from that volume. 


#*‘When I went down to Concord three 


years ago,”’ said Mr. Churchill, “ I found 
in a room in one of the hotels there an 
old man to whom every single bill that 
came up was submitted before being 
offered on the floor of the House or 
Senate, and if he approved it was 
offered ; if he did not, the bill went into 
the waste-basket. There was no excep- 
tion to that rule. I went to him myself 
one day with a bill to improve the roads 
all over the State at State expense. It 
is needless to say what happened to my 
bill. That old gentleman, who died not 
long ago, was a division superintendent 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad, and 
he certainly kept the machinery of the 
State government well oiled and running 
smoothly.” He went on to tell how the 
old gentleman had “a batting list as 
long as that row of men at the back of 
the hall,” all picked out and waiting for 
the nomination for Governor. There was 
never any trouble until the division 
superintendent -died, when each of two 
of the men on the “ batting list” claimed 
that he had been promised the next 
chance torun for Governor. Both sought 
the nomination, and Mr. Churchill and 
his companions in reform thought they 
would never have a better chance to 
fight the machine. As Mr. Churchill put 
it, ‘‘ After an all-night session it turned 
out that I was the only man they 
could get to run for the nomination.” 
Then came the famous “ fire-escape ” 
convention, and the novelist was barely 
defeated, but he quickly made up his 
mind that he had only just begun to 
fight. In his speech he described the 
old anti-pass law, which was a good one, 
until it was amended by the provision 
that among the classes to whom passes 


might be granted were “all those to 


whom passes have been issued by the 
proper officers.” When pressure was 
brought to bear for a new and efficient 
anti-pass measure, they passed a law the 
first section of which forbade the rail- 
ways to issue passes to legislators and 
other public officers, and the second sec- 
tion of which compelled them to carry 
such officials free! Mr. Churchill took 


\ 
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pleasure in telling how the boss ofhis own 
little town, whose counterpart it would 
not be hard to find in “ Mr. Crewe’s 
Career,” had only the day before, after 
years of fighting, been defeated in the local 
caucus. He spoke of his admiration for 
Mr. Colby and for the work which he has 
accomplished, and said: “ Those of us 
in New Hampshire who are fighting 
desperately to liberate, as we believe, 
the government of our State from the 
domination of a corporation, who are 
trying to restore to our politics the 
American principles contemplated by 
the fathers of our government, find en- 
couragement and inspiration from what 
has been done in New Jersey by Everett 
Colby and his associates.” In his own 
speech Senator Colby told what the sup- 
porters of the New Idea have already 
accomplished in legislation and discussed 
frankly and openly some of the planks 
on which he and his associates stand— 
equal taxation for railways and individ- 
uals, a public utilities commission with 
power to fix rates, a law compelling 
lobbyists to register and to work in 
the open. Mr. Colby’s campaign is 
noteworthy in that he dodges nothing, 
conceals nothing. He is prepared to 
discuss and defend his position on every 
subject which is even remotely an issue 
in the campaign. Meanwhile his oppo- 
nent keeps silent on these real issues, 
holds up “regularity” as a fetish, and 
characterizes Mr. Colby’s courteous invi- 
tation to debate the issues as a “ cow- 
ardly and contemptible attack.” The 
fight to free politics from the grasp of 
the boss and the clutch of the corpora- 
tion, which is having its victories in 
many parts of the country, has two 
splendid champions in the New Hamp- 
shire novelist and the New Jersey lawyer. 
And in the latter State, with the direct 
primary system in use this year for the 
first time, the men who value good gov- 
ernment above blind party “ regularity ” 
have a great opportunity to achieve 
another victory in the fight. 
| 

A Federal court has 
just declared that it 
is unconstitutional for 
the Federal Government to prevent the 
tailways of Pennsylvania from doing 
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Coal- Mining 
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what the State Government of Pennsyl- 
vania has declared that it was unconsti- 
tutional for them to do. Clearly to 
understand: this paradoxical conflict of 
authority it is necessary to review briefly 
the relations of the inter-State railways 
to the coal industry and the attempt of 
the Federal Government to mitigate or 
abolish the evils springing ffom those 
relations. A clause of the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania, enacted in 1874, de- 
clares that 


No incorporated company doing the busi- 
ness of a common carrier shall, directly or 
indirectly, prosecute or engage in mining or 
manufacturing articles for transportation 
over its works; nor shall such company 
directly or indirectly engage in any other 
business than that of common carrier, or 
hold or acquire lands, freehold or leasehold, 
directly or indirectly, except such as shall be 
necessary to carry on its business. 


In spite of this explicit and comprehen- 
sive constitutional prohibition of coal- 
mining by railway companies, the five 
great railway systems operating in Penn- 
sylvania own ninety per cent of the 
anthracite land of that State, and abso- 
lutely control the marketing and price 
of hard coal. The injustices and evils 
of the coal trade which the Pennsylvania 
Constitution tried to prevent finally be- 
came so flagrant and burdensome that 
the Federal Government, by authority of 
Congress, was compelled to interfere. 
The railways not only dictated the price 
of coal, and artificially increased or 
diminished the output in order to main- 
tain high prices, but destroyed competi- 
tion by either refusing to carry the coal 
of independent miners, or by carrying it 
at such charges that the owners were 
ruined. Investigation of these evils, and 
the consequent publicity and general 
sense of outraged justice through the 
country, contributed not a little to the 
passage of the Hepburn Act in 1906, 
conferring upon the Federal Government 
enlarged powers for the regulation of 
inter-State railways. A clause in this 
act, known as the “ commodities clause,” 
forbids any inter-State railway corpora- 
tion from transporting any articles or 
commodities, other than timber, which it 
may either directly or indirectly manu- 
facture or mine. The Pennsylvania Con- 
stitution forbids the ownership of coal 
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lands by common carriers; but as the 
Constitution of the United States gives 
the Federal Government control only 
over the operation and processes of inter- 
State commerce, it was believed that the 
Hepburn Act could not forbid owner- 
ship but could forbid transportation. 
May | last was the date fixed by the 
Hepburn Act after which it would be 
illegal for the railways to transport for 
the public market coal which they them- 
selves mined. Soon after that date the 
Federal Government brought a suit in 
the United States Circuit Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania against 
the great coal-carrying roads to enforce 
the “commodities clause,” and it has 
lost its case. Judges George Gray and 
George M. Dallas have filed opinions 
dismissing the suit and declaring that 
the ‘commodities clause” is unconstti- 
tutional. Judge Buffington, their col- 
league, dissents. The case will be carried 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

Judge Gray, in the prin- 
cipal opinion of the 
Court, declares that the 
legislation by which the people through 
Congress attempted to divorce railroad- 
ing from coal-mining is drastic, harsh, 
dangerous in its tendency, and uncon- 
stitutional : 


From every point of view from which we 
have been able to approach the question, the 
unreasonableness and consequent invalidity 
of this so-called “commodities clause” is 
apparent. It invades the rights of the State 
by striking down the liberty hitherto inno- 
cently enjoyed by its citizens, under the laws 
and usages of the commonwealth, to engage 
in inter-State commerce to the fullest extent, 
as to all harmless articles, whether owned or 
not owned by the carrier, and deprives of 
their property these defendants, contrary to 
the letter and spirit of the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution. If the enactment in 
question be warranted by the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, it is hard to see 
what bounds may be set to the expenditure 
of that power. It will, indeed, be an open 
door through which the forces of a centrali- 
zation hitherto unknown may enter at will, to 
the overthrow of that just balance between 
Federal and State power, for which the 
makers of the Constitution so wisely pro- 
vided, as an essential to the preservation of 
our dual form of government. 


We cannot see the force of Judge Gray’s 
argument that the defendants were “ in- 
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nocently and lawfully engaged in trans- 
porting coal which they own,” and that 
therefore it is drastic and unjust for 
Congress to declare such transportation 
unlawful. The same argument might be 
applied, it appears to us, to any legisla- 
tion regulating or modifying the prac- 
tices of civilized society. Children less 
than ten years old were formerly per- 
mitted by some States to work twelve 
hours a day in factories and mines. So 
far as the Government is concerned, 
this was a lawful and innocent practice. 
“Vested rights of ownership,” to quote 
Judge Gray, were built up on the prac- 
tice. When some of these States pro- 
hibited this practice, and thus to some 
extent destroyed the profits gained from 
“vested rights of ownership,” was the 
legislation harsh and drastic? But even 
further, it appears to be clear that this 
“vested right of ownership” was exer- 
cised in Pennsylvania directly contrary 
to the State Constitution. We fail to see 
how, under these circumstances, the rail- 
ways can plead innocence. Of course 
Judge Gray is entitled to his opinion 
that the Hepburn Act registers a tend- 
ency toward a dangerous centralization 
which endangers the preservation of our 
government; but we do not understand 
it to be the function of the courts to 
determine whether legal enactments are 
expedient or desirable, but simply whether 
they accord with the principles of consti- 
tutional law. The social and commer- 
cial evils which have grown out of the 
consolidation of the two distinct indus- 
tries of coal-mining and railway trans- 
portation have not been denied even by 
the railways themselves. Up to the time of 
the present decision the opposition to the 
enforcement of the “‘commoditiesclause ”’ 
has been chiefly, not that it is unjusti- 
able, or even outside the function of the 
Government, but simply that it would be 
too difficult to enforce on account of the 
complication of determining what pro- 
portion of the stocks and bonds of the 
railways involved rests upon purely rail- 
Way property and what rests upon the 
mining property. The Outlook does 
not minimize the enormous difficulty in 
the way of enforcing the “ commodities 
clause,’’ but, in view of the constitutional 
provision of the State of Pennsylvania 
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itself, we shall be greatly interested to 
see if Judge Gray’s opinion is sustained 
by the Supreme Court. Judge Gray’s 
reputation is so high that no fair-minded 
man will for a moment impute political 
motives to the decision of a court over 
which he presides ; but it is not altogether 
improbablethat Mr. Bryan may seize upon 
this decision as an indication that the 
present Administration is not in earnest 
in its desire to regulate and control the 
great inter-State corporations. Lest Mr. 
Bryan or his supporters may take this 
ground, we venture to remind them that 
Judge Gray and Judge Dallas, who are 
opposed to the attempt to regulate the 
coal industry in behalf of the consumer, 
are Democrats, while Judge Buffington, 
who dissents from their opinion, is a 
Republican. 


The meeting of rejoicing 
over the establishment of 
a constitution in Turkey, 
held in New York last week, was com- 
posed, both as to audience and speakers, 
of men of several races and of diverse 
religions. It is significant in itself, and 
also representative of what has taken 
place in Turkey, that Turks, Armenians, 
Albanians, Greeks, Syrians, and Ameri- 
cans should join in exultation. The 
reality of the victory of the Young Turks 
over the Sultan’s opposition was shown 
by the singular facts that a meeting in 
honor of what is really a peaceful revo- 
lution had for its presiding officer Tur- 
key’s official representative in the United 
States, Mundji Bey,now Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Washington, and that he should refer 
openly to the tyranny under which 
Turkey had suffered for thirty years. 
The audience was almost furious in its 
enthusiasm, and cheered’ exultantly 
Mundji Bey’s adjurations to all races 
and factions to remain united and 
friendly in one patriotism and for one 
country, and to respect justice. Speeches 
were made in six languages, and a 
French banner bore the words “ Liberté, 
Egalité, et Fraternité.” The feeling of 
enmity to the Sultan was not concealed, 
but at least one speaker, an Armenian 
archbishop, urged that, as the Sultan is 
the titular head of the Moslem faith, it 
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might be well that his throne should be 
preserved as the form of government 
most efficient for the time and people. 
On the other hand, Moutran Pasha, 
described as a financial backer of the 
Young Turk movement, is reported as 
saying that Abdul is now but a figure- 
head, that he will be deposed, and that 
his successor will be his brother Rashad, 
a pronounced Constitutionalist, as Tur- 
key is not ripe for a republic. From 
the dispassionate, American, point of 
view it may be observed that the danger 
of revolution in Turkey, as elsewhere, 
is that it may try to go too fast. Free 
government is a growth, and growth 
takes time. It must not be assumed 
that a republic is the best form of gov- 
ernment for all peoples at all stages of 
their development—what every people 
has a right to possess is a government 
of law, not of lawless will, and ‘one that 
is so conducted as to lead on to ultimate 
self-government. Among the speakers 
at the meeting of rejoicing was Mr. 
Herbert Parsons, and a letter was read 
from President Roosevelt, who said: 
“ All men all over the world who be- 
lieve in liberty and order, who believe 
in a liberal government under which jus- 
tice shall be done to every man without 
regard to his creed or race, must feel 
the keenest interest in and sympathy 
with the movement so full of hope for 
genuine progress which is now taking 
place in the Turkish Empire.” From 
Constantinople and other cities in the 
Turkish Empire the reports indicate a 
sincere and patriotic acceptance of the 
Constitution, and a belief that at last 
Turkey is to be a nation. A letter re- 
ceived by The Outlook from Beyrout 
gives a graphic picture of the situation 
as it appears in Syria: 


f The local situation is extraordinary. “ Lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity” are on every 
one’s lips, but the stress seems to be on 
“fraternity.” The promulgation of the Con- 
stitution, the pastes of liberty to the press 
and to the person, have resulted, for the 
moment, not in license of speech and action, 
but in a new sense of brotherhood among 
the warring elements of the people. The 
center of authority appears to be in the mili- 
tary—an ominous situation—but thus far it 
seems to be acting benevolently towards the 
people, and with a view to establishing jus- 
tice. Monster meetings are still held almost 
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every night, each night in a different section 
of Beyrout, at which sentiments of mutual 
regard are interchanged between Moslem 
and Christian, accompanied by denunciation 
of evil deeds and doers. Both meetings and 
expression of such sentiments are things quite 
new. One district of the city has long been 
the storm center of the ancient vendetta 
between the rival religions. Here took place 
the series of murders, ae five years 
ago, which might have resulted in a serious 
massacre had it not been for the presence of 
two American men-of-war sent by President 
Roosevelt. As it was, thousands of Chris- 
tians fled from the city, which did not resume 
its normal business life for weeks. A few 
days after the Constitution was promulgated 
the Moslem roughs marched with banners 
to this district, embraced their Christian 
enemies, invited them to a feast in the 
Square near the Barracks, and, the invitation 
being accepted, served them with their own 
hands. Later the compliment was returned. 
These are but examples of many similar 
feasts. At one meeting soldiers and Arme- 
nians exchanged the noblest sentiments. 
Such high pressure of fervor cannot last— 
the day’s bulletins sound like chapters from 
Isaiah !—but we may hope that there may be 
a settling down to a tolerant modus vivendi 
instead of a reaction into something worse 
than the past has shown. 


The second an- 
nual Congress of 
the Playground 
Association of America, held in New 
York last week, like the first Congress 
in Chicago and the notable banquet 
of last March in honor of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, has given the movement 


The National 
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in behalf of neglected children and 


air-starved adult city-dwellers of Amer- 
ica a notable forward impulse. At 
the first morning conference Alderman 
Vaughan, of Toronto, Canada, testified to 
the incentive gained from last year’s 
Congress, which has resulted already in 
large appropriations for playgrounds in 
his own and other Canadian cities. 
Every meeting thenceforward gave vivid 
evidence of the immediate response 
which progressive communities are giv- 
ing to this altruistic and intelligent 
effort on the part of public-spirited citi- 
zens to supply an insistent and vital Na- 
tional need. There are 907 cities in the 
United States that have a population of 
five thousand| or more. Of these only 
ninety, or ten per cent, conducted play- 
grounds prior to 1908. During this 
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summer 177 cities have had playgrounds 
in use, and 118 others are planning 
their immediate establishment. In ether 
words, the number of cities maintaining 
playgrounds has been nearly doubled, 
and one aut of every seven of the re- 
mainder are planning to make a begin- 
ning in the near future. The National 
Playground Association has made every 
effort to supply information and help to 
local organizations. Printed matter has 
been distributed at fifty-eight State and 
National conventions. Miniature models 
of playgrounds have been shown and 
exhibitions of lantern slides illustrative 
of playground activities and needs have 
been made. Personal letters to the 
number of 3,638 have been written, not 
including circulars. The report by the 
General Secretary, Dr. Henry S. Curtis, 
gave a vivid idea of the work of the Asso- 
ciation. In Boston twenty-eight school 
playgrounds and six park playgroufids 
have been maintained. Children have 
been taught swimming atthe beaches, and 
regular story-tellers have gone from play- 
ground to playground to tell stories to the 
children. In New York the Parks and 
Playground Association has maintained 
during the summer seven playgrounds, 
eleven ball-fields, and a summer camp. 
The municipal playgrounds have been 
opened at night for the first time. Pitts- 
burgh has adopted a playground plan 
calling for thirteen new recreation cen- 
ters. Baltimore has formed an athletic 
league with the prospect of ample funds 
to establish recreation facilities. In 
Philadelphia $20,000 was raised on Tag 
Day to equip four new playgrounds. In 
Washington the appropriation for play- 
grounds was lost in Congress. In spite 
of lack of proper funds, the attendance 
at existing playgrounds increased fifty 
per cent this year. Cleveland, Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, San Francisco, and many 
small increased appropriations 
for fresh-air centers for children. The 
movement has taken a strong hold in 
Canada—in Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, 
Toronto, and MHamilton. Professor 
Hetherington and Professor Melendy 
have organized a movement for play- 
grounds in thirty-one cities of Missouri. 
In Massachusetts a law has been passed 
requiring every eity of over ten thousand 
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inhabitants to vote as to whether the 
city will maintain playgrounds. 


The reaction from 
cramped and con- 
gested conditions 
of life in cities, and the all-compelling 
craving for fresh air, and all that this 
means morally, intellectually, and so- 
cially, have demanded recognition from 
business men, educators, and social 
workers. The dominant aims of the 
Playground Congress were eloquently 
and logically portrayed in the address 
of Mrs. H. H. Heller, of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, and in the Secretary’s report. 
The primary use of a playground is to 
foster ideals—ideals of physical well- 
being and health, ideals of law and order, 
ideals of social morality and good fel- 
lowship. For this reason the lawless, 
uf€ared-for, unsupervised playground is 
being abandoned. The playground is 
becoming a social center, not only for 
children, but for adults. The Field 
House serves as one means to this end. 
Entertainments, fairs, and festivals con- 
tribute their share. There exist many 
communities among us of from five thou- 
sand to fifty thousand people who are 
new to this freer soil of America, who 
retain the language and customs of their 
native lands—Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
Norway, Hungary, Lithuania, Greece, 
Russia, and Turkey. They are ardent 
in their new Americanism, but know 
nothing and care less for puritanism ; 
they bring with them memories of pic- 
turesque and wholesome play-festivals 
of their respective fatherlands. They 
have something to contribute to the 
social well-being and amenities of Ameri- 
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can lifeofthe future. Ina vivid account 


of the National Festivals of Chicago, 
Miss Amalie Hofer made a valuable 
contribution to our civic appreciation of 
the wholesome National gifts which the 
newcomers are bringing us, and on 
Thursday and Saturday afternoons every 
attendant at the Congress had an oppor- 
tunity to share the happy enjoyment of 
the public school children in their pic- 
turesque and merry illustrations of folk- 
dances. Automobiles carried members 
of the Congress to the tiny apologies 
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for gardens and the wee playgrounds 
of New York; and all who gazed upon 
the miles of assembled childhood lining 
such thoroughfares as Avenue C and 
Rivington Street were stirred deeply, 
even to utter heart-weariness, at the dire 
needs of these children even in the 
perfect mild sunshine of early autumn. 
Governor Hughes’s hearty, manly, and 
encouraging words were supplemented 
by those of Mayor Hibbard, of Boston, 
and other political and social leaders. 
The special efforts of Mr. Joseph Lee 
in obtaining permissive legal enact- 
ments and appropriations, and making 
the playground work practically efficient, 
merits the appreciation of all. And 
Dr. Gulick, as President of the Asso- 
ciation during the past year, has added 
largely to his well-known and great 
contribution to the available store of 
health and vitality of Young America. 
As Dr. Gulick has wisely said, the im- 
mediate need iS“now to make the work 
of the National AsSecijation intensive 
rather than extensive. Thé 
movement is still somewhat trial ; 
teachers and superintendents are to be 
trained, methods and equipment devised 
to meet new requirements. A _play- 
ground well administered is the best 
inducement to the establishment of 
others. Nor are the needs of rural dis- 
tricts to be forgotten. The country play- 
ground has been shown by Mr. Myron T. 
Scudder to be a potent means for increas- 
ing the contentment and happiness which 
is being considered by the Commission 
recently appointed by President Roose- 
velt. There is probably no way in 
which the generous dollar will bring 
such large returns. The presentation 
of a playground to a city or town, said 
one of the speakers, “seems one of 
the easiest and most appropriate ways 
for a man to erect a memorial to him- 
self or a friend which will be more 
permanent than a tombstone and quite 
as useful.” 


That the Russian autocracy 
Tolstoy at should discour and even 
Eighty age 


forbid any concerted or 
public celebration of the eightieth birth- 
day of Leo Tolstoy is not remarkable in 
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view of the fact that only the other day 
he openly charged the highest officials, 
from the Czar down, with the responst- 
bility for atrocities and crimes greater 
incomparably than anything the revolu- 
tionaries have done. It is a sign of 
weakness, if not of conscious guilt, that 
the reactionaries do not dare to demand 
harsh measures for Tolstoy as they would 
in the case of a man less powerful and 
less dear to the Russian people. It is 
equally a sign of weakness that the offi- 
cials, in suppressing any general observ- 
ance of the occasion, had to drag in the 
Orthodox Church to their support and to 
brand Tolstoy as a heretic. But, in spite 
of this action of Church and State, the 
cable despatches show that Tolstoy’s 
friends were able to bestow public as 
well as private honors in recognition of 
his love for the people and denunciation 
of cruelty andtyranny. Thus, at Sebas- 
topol the municipality conferred upon 
Tolstoy the freedom of the city and 
named a school after him; in Drinska 
public square in the center of the city 
was named after him; demonstrations 
of some sort took place in about twenty 
towns; and thousands of telegrams were 
received at Ysanaya Polyana. In St. 
Petersburg the newspapers very gener- 
ally published Tolstoy Jubilee Numbers, 
These, however, were chiefly occupied 
with Tolstoy’s literary career—the Novoe 
Vremya went so far as to call him “ the 
Shakespeare of the nineteenth century” 
—and had little to say of his moral and 
religious teachings. It is not necessary, 
in point of fact, to be a disciple of Tolstoy 
in the sense that one accepts all his 
philosophical tenets in order to recognize 
in him the spirit of the prophet and the 
martyr, to see in him, not the pagan he 
is declared to be by the Russian Holy 
Synod, nor a fanatic who: puts theory 
before common sense, but a man burning 
with love of humanity, sincere in his 
feeling of brotherhood with all, and fierce 
in his hatred of injustice, oppression, 
and wrong-doing. 

In the Hudson River 
opposite West Point lies 
Constitution Island, It 
is a wood-covered tract of nearly three 
hundred acres, and for many years it 
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has been coveted by the authorities of 
the Military Academy and the War De- 
partment. Its owner, Miss Anna Bart- 
lett Warner, was always willing: to sell to 
the Government, but Congress could 
never be induced to make the necessary 
appropriation for its purchase. Now 
Mrs. Russell Sage has joined with Miss 
Warner in making a gift of the island to 
the Nation, to be used as a part of the 
military reservation at West Point. Mrs. 
Sage’s letter of September 4 to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, tendering the gift, states 
so admirably the reasons for the action 
of the donors, and the conditions under 
which it is taken, that we quote largely 
from it: 


... In historic interest it is intimately 
connected with West Point. It formed, dur- 
ing the Revolution, a part of the defenses of 
the Hudson River. pon it are now the 
remains of some ten breastworks commenced 
in 1775 by order of the Continental Con- 

ress, and completed later by Kosciusko. 

he guns mounted upon the island then 
commanded the river channel as if rounded 
Gees Point, and to the island was attached 
one end of the iron chain intended to prevent 
the British war-ships from sailing up the 
Hudson. Washington’s Life Guard was 
mustered out on this island in 1783. 

It is distant only about three hundred 
yards from West Point, and in its present 
natural condition forms an essential part of 
the landscape as viewed from the West 
Point shore. The occupation of the island 
as a summer resort for profit, or its use for 
manufacturing purposes, would, in the opin- 
ion of the West Point authorities, be ex- 
tremely detrimental to West Point both from 
an xsthetic and from a practical standpoint. 
Moreover, its acquisition is desirable for the 
future development of the Academy... . 

Under these circumstances, after confer- 
ence with friends officially connected with 
the Military Academy and with Miss War- 
ner, I have become the owner of the island 
in consideration of the same amount for 
which Miss Warner has been willing to sell 
it to the United States, upon the understand- 
ing that I offer the island to the Government 
for the use of the United States Milita 
Academy at West Point, so that it shail 
form a part of the military reservation there, 
and upon the further understanding that 
Miss Warner, who is well advanced in years, 
may continue to occupy the small part of 
the island now used by her for the remainder 
of her life, using her house, grounds, springs, 
pasture, and firewood as heretofore. 

It is a great satisfaction to me to be thus 
able to carry out the great desire of Miss 
Warner’s life, and I am sure that her unself- 
ish and high-minded refusal to sell Consti- 
tution Island for other than Government 
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purposes will be a tradition dear to the heart 
of every West Point graduate. 

The Presidept at once accepted the 
island on behalf of the Nation, and 
thanked Mrs. Sage and Miss Warner for 
“a real and patriotic service.” The 
public-spirited action of the two women 
has not only practical value in_ the 
advantage to the Military Academy of 
such an addition to its reservation, but 
esthetic and sentimental value. It is 
one more step in the conservation of the 
natural beauties of the Hudson River. 
Mrs. Sage and Miss Warner have done 
well. They have saved one beautiful 
and historic spot from the desecration 
of commercialism and greed. Another 
important contribution to the good work 
was made by the inter-State Palisades 
Commission, which rescued the Palisades, 
from Weehawken to Nyack, from the 
hands of the quarryman and the factory- 
builder. But much remains to be done. 
Many miles of the most beautiful scenery 
on the Hudson, which is to say the most 
beautiful in eastern America, are still 
open to spoliation. The Outlook last 
week reported a plan for the preserva- 
tion of this region. Public opinion 
should not rest until this plan, or another 
equally good, is permanently adopted. 


To meet the larger de- 
mands of the present 
time a remarkable broad- 
ening of its traditional curriculum was 
undertaken last year by the Yale Divinity 
School. This, as then reported by The 
Outlook, offered three courses for the 
degree of bachelor of divinity. The old 
course, including Hebrew, became op- 
tional; the new courses included history, 
political economy, psychology, sociology, 
ethics, and philosophy. The present 
year’s announcement registers a further 
broadening. _With the design “to fit 
and inspire the student to meet every 
emergency of ministerial life on the 
practical side from the point of view of 
the active ministry,” lines of instruc- 
tion have been arranged. “A course in 
pastoral functions,” required of the senior 
class, but open to other students, covers 
a large variety of topics, among them 
such as these: Work among wage-earn- 
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ers; the peculiar problems of the coun- 
try church ; the minister’s opportunity in 
association with civic reform, industrial 
organizations, etc.; the essentials of a 
ministry to men ; church administratidn 
and finance; mental healing; profes- 
sional courtesy. The instructors ap- 
pointed are active ministers of experience 
and proved efficiency in their subjects. 
For the benefit of ministers of churches 
near foreign-speaking people courses 
of instruction are to be given in the 
conversational use of German, Italian, 
Swedish, Russian, and other languages. 
In view of the variety of churches repre- 
sented among Yale divinity students, 
they are to be required to give special 
study to the origin and growth of their 
respective denominations, with instruc- 
tion in the peculiar polity, forms, and 
usages of their own churches, whenever 
desired, by competent ministers of those 
denominations. The appointment of 
such men as Mr. John Mitchell, Vice- 
President of the Federation of Labor, 
and Mr. Henry Sterling, Secretary of the 
Typographical Union of Boston, among 
this year’s lecturers in the department of 
Christian Sociology, wisely brings the 
future pastors of churches into apprecia- 
tive acquaintance with the heart and 
mind of leaders of social movements. 


& 
President Roosevelt ana 
the Portsmouth Treaty 


The Springfield Republican, an 
avowed opponent of President Roose- 
velt’s foreign policies, publishes a long 
editorial article reviewing the Ports- 
mouth Treaty, which brought to an end 
the bloody conflict between Japan and 
Russia in 1905. This review is based 
upon an article recently issued in St. 
Petersburg by a Russian author, Profes- 
sor Kovalevsky, whose statements are 
said to be based upon diplomatic cor- 
respondence hitherto unpublished. His 
version of the peace negotiations, the 
Springfield Republican would like to 
believe, is the one which future histori- 
ans will regard as the true explanation 
of Russia’s acceptance of the terms 
of peace. According to this version, 
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Russian diplomacy, “celebrated for its 
astuteness and its success,” was never 
more successful than in its turning of 
the peace negotiations into a victory 
for Russia and a defeat for Japan. By 
means of Russian diplomatic skill Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, whose sympathies “ in 
the beginning of the conflict between 
Russia and Japan were all on the side 
of the latter,’ was compelled to become 
Russia’s “strongest ally in forcing the 
Japanese to accept what were virtually 
the Russian terms of peace.” Before 
the Portsmouth Treaty was finally com- 
pleted “ President Roosevelt himself was 
virtually playing the Russian game ”— 
the game being to procure a treaty which 
should not include the payment of an 
indemnity by Russia to Japan nor the 


cession to Japan of any Russian territory. 


The explanation of this sudden conver- 
sion of the: President from an impartial 
arbitrator to an advocate of Russia and 
an opponent of Japan is, according to 
the reasoning of Professor Kovalevsky 
and the Springfield Republican, very sim- 
ple. Mr. Roosevelt looked upon the grow- 
ing power of Japan in the Pacific with 
grave concern. The extraordinary naval 
supremacy established by Admiral Togo 
was especially alarming to Mr. Roose- 
velt, who ardently desires American naval 
supremacy in the Pacific. Unless this 
Russian version of President Roosevelt’s 
influence in the negotiation of the Ports- 
mouth Treaty is answered “ from author- 
itative sources in America vindicating 
the President’s impartiality as between 
the belligerents,” the Springfield Repub- 
lican appears to be happy to believe that 
the Japanese will be convinced that the 
President’s course was injurious to them 
because of his “growing jealousy of 
Japanese power in the Pacific.” 

In the judgment of The Outlook, there 
is not the slightest likelihood that future 
historians will treat the Kovalevsky- 
Republican commentary upon the Ports- 
mouth Treaty as anything more than 
interesting gossip. It is a case of the 
wish being the father to the thought; 
Professor Kovalevsky wishes to preserve 
for his country such intellectual and 
military glory as he may be able to 
rescue from one of the most unhappy 
and disgraceful years of her history; the 


Springfield Republican wishes to cast 
discredit upon President Roosevelt’s so- 
called “ imperialism.” That journal-does 


not hesitate to indorse the gossip of one 


of the most thoroughly discredited courts 
of Europe—gossip which practically 
boasts that the Russian Government 
made of President Roosevelt a catspaw 
to pull Russian chestnuts out of the 
fire—in order to maintain its theory that 
the President is an ambitious imperialist. 

Our version of President Roosevelt’s 
intervention in behalf of’peace is exactly 
contrary to the Kovalevsky-Republican 
version. The desire for peace. was not 
imposed upon Japan, it came from 
Japan; Russia did not at once see an 
opportunity of employing a conference 
for the purpose of turning military dis- 
aster into a diplomatic and financial 
victory ; on the contrary, the idea that 
peace was essential to Russia’s future 
welfare was driven into the minds of 
an obstinate bureaucracy only by the 
patient arguments of the President. This 
view of the Portsmouth Treaty, in our 
judgment, has been established by pub- 
lic records and by the processes of 
simple logic; it will be confirmed, we 
believe, when the time comes for the 
publication of the diplomatic correspond- 
ence and state papers. By the inter- 
vention of the President not only did 
Japan receive what it was wholly wise 
for her to accept and what she really 
desired to obtain, but Russia was pro- 
tected from the further disaster into 
which the folly of her bureaucrats and 
the double dealing of her diplomacy 
would have plunged her. 

The Russo-Japanese War was begun 
on February 8, 1904. From the very 
beginning the Japanese arms were suc- 
cessful. This success was due quite as 
much to the corruption, the unprepared- 
ness, the vanity, and the incredible 
bungling of the Russian bureaucracy as 
to the patriotism, courage, single-heart- 
edness, and scientific preparation of 
Japan. To the siege and final capitula- 
tion of Port Arthur, to the advance of 
the Japanese army into - Manchuria, 
where it threatened Vladivostok and the 
whole of eastern Siberia, there came as 
a climax the destruction in the Straits of 
Korea of Admiral Rojesvensky’s fleet by 
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Admiral Togo in the battle of Saturday 
and Sunday, May 27 and 28, 1905. In 
a war of sixteen months’ duration the 
triumphant progress of the Japanese was 
hardly once interrupted. Russia’s naval 
strength was hopelessly broken, and her 
army was manifestly inferior to that of 
Japan. If the two nations had been 
equal in population, in agricultural re- 
sources, and in the production of wealth, 
Russia would have been compelled to 
sue for peace and pay for it, as France 
had to pay Germany at the conclusion 
of the Franco-Prussian War. But the 
case of Russia and that of France were 
totally dissimilar. Germany occupied 
one-half of France and had even pene- 
trated into Paris. The home territory 
of Russia had not been devastated or 
even attacked. With nearly a hundred 
and fifty millions of population, she had 
scarcely begun to draw on her available 
army material, while Japan, with less than 
fifty millions, was already beginning to 
feel the acute exhaustion of a people 
compelled to draw every available laborer 
from the field and factory. The Jap- 
anese, like the English, are essentially a 
trading nation; Russia, like the United 
States, is a producing nation. If the 
war had been prolonged for a series of 
years after the surrender of Port Arthur 
and the destruction of Admiral Rojes- 
vensky’s fleet, Japan might have seized 
eastern Siberia. But, to use a graphic 
phrase of the President’s, she would have 
been bled white in the process, while 
Russia would unquestionably have simply 
been stimulated to develop and employ 
her vast resources of population, food, 
and materials. Ina five years’ war—cer- 
tainly in a ten years’ war without foreign 
intervention—Russia, though at an ex- 
travagant and disastrous price, would 
have been victorious by sheer force of 
numbers and material strength. ‘The 
statesmen of Japan understood this, and 
they perceived that the naval battle of 
the Korean Straits furnished them with 
an opportune moment to bring the war 
to an end. Up to that hour Japan had 
gained everything she sought; now there 
was nothing further to be gained but 
the opportunity to recuperate. She 
might, it is true, have occupied eastern 
Siberia, but that she could ever have 
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penetrated into European Russia no 
intelligent men, least of all the Japanese 
themselves, believed, and to have held 
eastern Siberia would have been a tax 
upon her strength and expenditure too 


exhausting to endure. 


In May, 1905, therefore, Japan de- 
cided upon peace, if it could be obtained 
with honor. History, as so far written, 
records that President Roosevelt, “‘ upon 
his own initiative,” took the necessary 
steps at this juncture to bring Russia 
and Japan into conference. It is true 
that his speeches, letters, and diplomatic 
interviews show that he perceived the 
situation as we have described it; that 
he realized the inequality of a prolonged 
struggle between an insular people of 
fifty millions of inhabitants and a con- 
tinental people of one hundred and fifty 
millions of inhabitants; but when all 
the state papers are made public, we 
are confident that the first overture for 
peace will be found to be one from the 
Japanese Government. The President 
has never made public the slightest ref- 
erence to his reasons for believing that 
his intervention would be welcomed by 
Japan; he has preserved a scrupulous 
silence as to this phase of the negotia- 
tions. Nevertheless, the careful student 
of current history finds every indication 
in the attitude of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment before, during, and after the 
Portsmouth Conference, that of its own 
volition it asked Mr. Roosevelt to use 
his influence to persuade Russia to 
enter into negotiations for peace. That 
Japan should approach the President was 
entirely natural. She was encouraged 
by the justice of American intervention 
in behalf of Cuba; she had confidence 
in President Roosevelt’s broad view of 
international relationships as indicated 
in his endeavors to establish an interna- 
tional court at The Hague; and she 
perceived that the United States had 
less at stake than Europe, and therefore 
fewer incentives to selfishness in a set- 
tlement of the conflict between Russia 
and Japan for the control of the Orient. 
Germany and France, as well as England, 
wished the war brought to an end in the 
interest of general civilization ; but the 
affiliations of France with Russia and of 
England with Japan, and the disinclina- 
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tion of the rest of Europe to permit 
Germany to do anything which might 
strengthen her military and political 
power, made American diplomacy the 
only means of intervention possible. 
The President accepted the task laid 
upon him, supported by the cordial 
approval of the European Powers. He 
approached Russia, and, pointing out that 
she could gain nothing by a continuation 
of the war except a further depletion of 
her resources, great as they were, sug- 
gested that she and Japan should come 
together to see if they could not agree 
upon terms of peace. We believe # will 
be found that the President informed the 
Czar that the consent of Japan could 
probably be obtained if Russia consented 
toa conference. After a long, intricate 
diplomatic correspondence, in which the 
Russian bureaucracy displayed a char- 
acteristic jnsincerity, a complete lack of 
a conception of truth, an unwillingness 
to look facts in the face, a disregard for 
the rights of others, an incredible igno- 
rance of their own strength or weakness, 
.and a helpless inability to deal with 
emergencies, the consent of Russia to 
meet Japan was obtained. The Russian 
bureaucracy acted now through its dip- 
lomatic agents in Washington and now 
over their heads, a diplomatic method so 
contusing that an understanding with 


the Czar, the Russian Foreign Office, or . 


the Russian Embassy was established 
only with the utmost difficulty. Instead 
of revealing on the part of Russia “ di- 
plomacy celebrated for its astuteness,” 
we believe that the records will show 
that the astuteness was displayed solely 
by the President, who literally managed 
the Russian interests in this crisis as he 
would have managed the affairs of 
minors or incompetents for whose mis- 
fortunes he had a sympathetic pity. 
When, after much labor, an agreement 
to negotiate was arrived at, the next step 
was to determine the place of meeting. 
Russia proposed Paris, Japan named 
Chefoo. Each declined to accept the 
other’s proposition. The President made 
a counter proposition of The Hague, but 
Japan, perhaps owing to her instinctive 
distrust of European power, declined to 
go to any European capital, and the 
President accepted the final and volun- 


tary choice of Washington made by 
both Japan and Russia. What followed 
is a matter of public record. In June, 
1905, less than a month after Admiral 
Togo’s victory, the President addressed 
an identical note to Russia and Japan, 
Suggesting, in language which com- 
manded the approval of diplomatists 
everywhere, that negotiations for péace 
be conducted directly and exclusively 
between the belligerents by a meeting of 
Japanese and Russian plenipotentiaries. 
The reply to this note on the part of 
Japan was prompt and definite. ‘“ The 
willingness,” said The Outlook at the 
time, “‘ of the Japanese to treat for peace 
has been made clear for months past. 
They have unequivocally expressed their 
willingness to appoint plenipotentiaries 
as soon as Russia indicates her willing- 
ness to take the same action. The re- 
ports from St. Petersburg are not so 
definite, but they all point to a hesitating 
and reluctant acceptance of the Presi- 
dent’s note.” Russia’s consent, however 
reluctant, was finally given, and our 
readers know how the plenipotentiaries 
met at Oyster Bay in August, were intro- 
duced to one another by the President 
with a democratic tact which removed 
all awkward questions of precedence, 
were transferred, the Russians in the 
Mayflower and the Japanese in the 
Dolphin, to Portsmouth, where the 
treaty, one of the most complex and 
important of modern times, was com- 
pleted in less than a month of discus- 
sion. There were only two points upon 
which there was danger of shipwreck of 
the whole enterprise. At the beginning 
the Japanese were inclined to insist 
upon the payment of a money indemnity 
by Russia and the cession to Japan of 
the island of Saghalin. The whole civ- 
ilized world knew that Russia would 
continue the war rather than pay a 
money indemnity, the Japanese quickly 
recognized this fact, and the treaty was 
finally drawn and signed with no pro- 
vision for indemnity and with the reten- 
tion by Japan of only the southern half 
of Saghalin, a concession which the Czar 
at first refused to make and which he 
yielded only after great pressure had 
been brought to bear upon him. 

This, then, is the basis of the claim 


by Professor Keovalevsky, apparently 
accepted by the Springfield Republican, 
that Japan yielded everything and that 
Russia lost, nothing by the terms of 
peace. To us it appears that in the 
cracking of the nut Russia received all 
she had earned, the shell; while Japan 
had for her share the kernel; and while 
the shell may be apparently the larger 
share of the division, we should prefer 
the kernel. If Japan had insisted upon 
money indemnity, the negotiations would 
have been broken off, and Russia would 
have renewed the war. Let us admit 
that in this event Japan might have 
achieved the occupation and even pos- 
session of eastern Siberia. Of what 
avail would this have been to her? She 
would have spent five hundred million 
dollars more in prosecuting her military 
operations, and at the end would have 
had a territory which would have been 
to her a source, not of revenue, but of 
constant expense and insecurity. Thus, 
in yielding, as it was necessary to do to 
obtain peace, on the question of a cash 
indemnity, she actually obtained for her- 
self a practical indemnity of from five 
hundred millions to one thousand mill- 
ions of wealth. She obtained the im- 
mediate possession of Port Arthur and 
-‘Dalny, the expulsion of the Russians 
from Manchuria, a dominating influence 
in China, sovereignty in Korea, and the 
freedom of her own territory and people 
from the menace of a threatening and 
aggrandizing Russia. That the most far- 
seeing Japanese officials took this view, 
in agreement with the advice of the Presi- 


dent, is demonstrated by their personal 
attitude towards him after the formal 


ratification of the treaty. 
Neither the Springfield Republican 
nor Professor Kovalevsky can alter the 


judgment of all wise living statesmen, 
‘which will, we believe, be confirmed 


by future historians. Itis that President 
Roosevelt proved to be the best of friends 
to both Russia and Japan, in that he 
saved the former from the inevitable con- 
sequences of persistence in stupidity and 
folly, while he strengthened the latter in 
her determination to preserve for herself 
the real fruits both of military victory 
and of a humane and sagacious states- 
manship. 
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Have We Changed 
Our Lives ? 


It is idle to bring a railing accusation 
against all mankind, and to account the 
difficulty of believing the Christ story as 
a deliberate offense against the spiritual 
life of the race. Men do not conspire 
together to throw away their faiths; some 
lose them by the way, and remain 
unconscious of their loss until in some 
crisis they put out a hand for help and 
find the supports missing. The atmos- 
phere of the world has changed since 
the star shone over Bethlehem and the 
angels sang in the ears of men. The 
world in which Christ was born was less 
than a quarter of the globe; three- 
quarters lay in a shadow so deep that 
it had no existence even for the most 
intelligent. That shadow has passed ; 
the globe swings in a great burst of sun- 
light ; Syria is a province so small and 
unimportant that it is counted among the 
least profitable possessions of a decay- 
ing empire; its ancient language is no 
longer spoken ; the tide of action and 
interest barely touches it in these days 
of tremendous energies directed to ends 
of which Syria did not dream, in parts of | 
the world which did not exist even for its 
prophets and poets. 

More than this, the world itself has 
shrunk to the dimensions of a little star 
in a universe of suns, and on a clear 
evening we look out on a universe whose 
receding lights fade along the illimitable 
frontiers of creation. The old, neigh- 
borly, homelike earth on which Christ 
was born has become an infinitesimal 
part of a universe so vast that a chill- 
ing sense of insignificance has over- 
shadowed the sense of possession which 
made the heart glad and proud in the 
old days. Knowledge has rolled in like 
a tide, and many familiar landmarks 
have vanished. Where men once warmed 
their hands before the fire of life and 
lived at ease, they now stand shivering 
in the loneliness of those who have 
passed out of a home grown sweet with 
use and memory into a palace so yast 
that they are impotent to establish per- 
sonal relations with it. And there are 
multitudes to whom even the shelter of 
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a palace has been denied ; they feel as 
if they had been turned out of doors, to 
live henceforth in an impersonal and 
_ lonely sublimity as indifferent to their 
fortunes as is the Alp to the chalet which 
nestles on its slope, environed by inde- 
scribable splendor and then ruthlessly 
buried under an avalanche. We are 
like men who have suddenly come into 
the possession of vast fortunes and are 
not yet on comfortable terms with our 
prosperity ; we have not yet learned that, 
while materials and tools have multiplied 
in our hands, the inward power, the 
creative energy, remain unchanged. We 
have changed our way of living and 
imagine that we have changed our lives! 
The illusion of vastness, variety, and com- 
plexity has confused us, for the moment, 
into the belief that the extension of our 
capital of facts has transformed the inner 
as well as the outer world, and that the 
mere mass of things has somehow low- 
ered the value of the soul. It has been 
noticed that the prosperity that builds 
the great studio and fills it with beauti- 
ful and expensive properties often blurs 
the fertile imagination and makes the 
firm hand sluggisk, For it is never a 
question of the size and furnishing of 
the workroom ; it is always a question of 
the creative energy of the painter. It is 
never ultimately a question of the beauty 
with which the stage is set; it is always 
ultimately a question of the temperament 
and genius of the actor. Rich and 
elaborate furnishings do not change 
spiritual values; they only emphasize 
the need of energy and simplicity of 
character; for it is a small matter 
whether the dressing of life is meager or 
splendid, but it is a great matter whether 
the soul is master of its world. Charles 
Dudley Warner somewhere says that the 
charm of the best English society is 
great simplicity of nature against an 
opulent background ; and it has been 
remarked that the heads of states, whose 
public appearances are made on a splen- 
didly appointed stage, out of the public 
view live with great simplicity. If this 
were not so, life in such stations would 
be unendurably burdensome. The es- 
sence of good breeding is indifference 
to the accidents of wealth and position ; 
it is a delicate and sensitive recognition 


of essential values. Emerson was one 
of the finest gentlemen of his time 
because he treated every man with the 
deference due to an immortal spirit, and 
never showed the least curiosity as to 
the amount of luggage he carried on the 
journey through the world. Fora host 
of people that journey has become 
mainly a matter of looking after the 
luggage ; they have no time for scenery, 
the arts, the vision of nature, beautiful 
with intimations of immortal things for 
those who have kept open hearts and the 
joy of the open road. 


The Spectator 


In a characteristic letter from Mr. 
Aldrich to Mr. Howells which appears 
in Mr. Greenslet’s charming biography 
of the author of a half a dozen volumes 
of almost perfect verse and prose, there 
is a hint which ought to put some writer 
of tact and humor on one of the most 
interesting trails in the Adirondacks: 
“Why did Hutton go to Jerusalem for 
‘Literary Landmarks’ when he might 
have found plenty of them in the Adiron- 
dacks? Among others who have left 
footprints on the sands of time in this 
neighborhood are Stillman, Emerson, and 
Stevenson. The plateau upon which 
our house stands overlooks a small river, 
on whose opposite bank, near by, stands 
the melancholy cottage where Stevenson 
spent the winter of ’87.” Mr. Hutton, 
who had a genius for friendship and a 
genius for locality as well; who possessed 
and warmed every place in which he 
stayed a week, and was endowed with 
an extra sense for tracing personal asso- 
ciations as he was endowed with an 
extra sense for calling out affection, 
would have followed this trail from one 
end of the woods to the other, and set 
many an extinct camp fire into a kindly 
blaze, and brought back out of. the 
silence of the woods many a “dish of 
talk "—-to recall one of the talkers—in 
which there was a hint of that rare intoxi- 
cant which we call genius. It was only 
the other day— it is always “ the other 
day ” when one is recalling old fr ds, 
for time does not run against affecti a— 
that the Spectator was tramping through 
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the woods with Laurence Hutton, or 
lying at ease on some mountain slope 
overlooking a deep sea of foliage, talking 
of old times and friends; of days in 
Scotland and nights in London; of 
festivities at Stratford to which every 
participator made some original contribu- 
tion of song or jest; of the successive 
generations of dogs who had fought their 
way into Mr. Hutton’s affections and 
never died out of them, and of whom he 
always spoke as if they were persons. 
The Spectator recalls an evening in a 
drawing-room in New York years ago, 
when one of the earliest of the Swamis 
who have since left a rosy mist across 
the continent expounded Hindu philos- 
ophy and drew a cloudland sketch of 
the Hindu heaven. At the end, with 
his usugl directness, Mr. Hutton said: 
“Well, that may satisfy you, but there 
will be no heaven for me unless I find 
there my wife, my friends, and my dogs.” 


It was a sad winter at Saranac Lake 
when Mr. Aldrich wrote the letter to 
Mr. Howells from which a quotation has 
been made. One does not associate 
sadness with the author of “ Marjorie 
Daw” any more than one associates age 
or death with him; and, fortunately, he 
died seventy years young. His charm- 
ing wit held age at a distance ; the spell 
was too delightful to be broken! Mr. 
Aldrich was not a woodsman, but he 
took what came in the way of surroind- 
ings with invincible humor. At Tenant’s 
Harbor, where his grounds were a thin 
slip of soil over the rock and his house 
almost hung over the sea, the local 
assessors, after the manner of their kind, 
promptly put up the valuation of the 
property. Mr. Aldrich protested against 
the increase of the tax, and declared that, 
if it was not reduced, he would “ roll up 
the place ” and carry itaway! Rodand 
gun had small attraction for him, but he 
had immense attraction for everybody, 
and his talk before an open fire, as at a 
dinner-table, was an unforced, sparkling 
flow of wit. Even the banishment to 
Saranac and the anxiety that was eating 
his heart could not extinguish a torch 
that was always relighting itself. ‘The 
Saranacers,” he wrote, “ like the folk 
described by David Harum, don’t dress 
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for dinner, they dress for breakfast.” 
Through all his humor there ran, how- 
ever, a real feeling of tenderness for a 
community touched by many sorrows 
and lifted by much courage and self- 
sacrifice. There have been those who 
have felt that sickness was not too great 
a price to pay for Dr. Trudeau’s compan- 
ionship; and any trail made through the 
woods by the brave and the gifted must 
cross his path. 

The Philosophers’ Camp belongs to a 
comparatively early period of the public 
history of the woods and of American 
writing. It was an outpouring of Bos- 
ton and Cambridge, and it was the resort 
of the elect. One of Longfellow’s rare 
indulgences in humor was his refusal to 
go to the camp if Emerson was to have 
a gun! ‘It must be confessed that Emer- 
son with a gun in his hands might have 
been almost as dangerous as those ama- 
teur sportsmen whose inability to distin- 
guish between a man and a deer makes 
walking in some parts of the woods dur- 
ing the hunting season as perilous as 
wandering along the firing line in a 
skirmish. The “ native ” sometimes gets 
back at the “city man” in very good 
form. Lowell once expressed great sur- 
prise, not without a touch of reproach, 
that a resident near Marcy had never 
climbed that very good-sized hill. It 
came out in a later conversation that 
Lowell had never been to the top of 
Bunker Hill Monument; a confession 
which drew from the “ native”’ expres- 
sions of the. greatest amazement. A 
New Yorker was once urging a “ native ”’ 
for whom he had a great liking to visit 
him in the city. ‘“ You have never seen 
New York; you don’t know how much 
it would interest you.” “Oh, yes, I 
do,” was the reply. “I suppose I’d go 
gawking around down there just as you 
do up here !” 

Mr. Warner was one of the early lovers 
of the Adirondacks, and readers of his 
delightful books profited greatly by his 
interest and experiences in the woods. 
Like most men of letters in this country, 
he was a good friend and a charming 
companion, with a gift of humor which 
was as genial as Irving’s, though much 
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more modern. His “ Bear Hunt” is 
one of the classics of his characteristic 
sense of fun. The guide, whom he made 
famous at the sacrifice of his modesty, 
was one of the most original of the old- 
time woodsmen. Like many of his craft, 
he not only knew the mountains and 
woods by heart, but he loved them. 
The beauty, solitude, and sublimity of 
them entered into his spirit, and his fine 
instinct often found quaint expression. 
After a day’s tramp he once made camp 
near the top of a mountain. Walking 
a few rods from ground which the 
guide had selected, Mr. Warner came 
suddenly upon a noble view. Retracing 
his steps, he said, reproachfully, “ Why 
did you put the camphere? A little fur- 
ther on we should have had the whole 
landscape.”’ “Mr. Warner,” was the 
significant reply, “ you don’t want to hog 
down such a view as that.” This old 
guide loved climbing for its own sake, 
and often ascended Marcy alone. When 
some one asked why he was always going 
up the mountain, he said: “ Well, I 
suppose because it gives a feller such 
a feeling of uphighstedness |” 

The vivid temperament of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, that gallant and adven- 
turous spirit, was thrown into high relief 
by the background of winter in the 
Adirondacks. He hated the cold; for, 
although a Scot by birth and breeding, 
he was a born worshiper of the sun, 
and fell into the habits of the tropics as 
a bird drops into its nest; and there was 
something very pathetic about his exile 
in a region of deep snows and zero 
weather. From the sitting-room in his 
cottage one saw far up a dark ravine, 
somber with the pines rising above the 
snow; and the landscape which enfolded 
him had a touch of severity and loneli- 
ness quite alien to Mr. Stevenson’s viva- 
cious and quick-moving mind. To see 
him on a bitter day pacing up and down 
the room, nursing the fire, was like see- 
ing a spirited and beautiful animal rest- 
lessly making the rounds of its cage. 
His talk was like his writing—pictur- 
esque, individual, full of the pith of keen 
observation. When the mood was on 


him, his comments on the climate, on 
American railways, food, and speech, 
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expressed in the adandon of unlimited 
exaggeration, were mirth-provoking. If 
it were possible to report the talk of that 
winter, the lovers of the author of “‘Treas- 
ure Island’ would add another to the 
long line of books in which the auto- 
biographic element is unusually large. 
The love of publicity is one of the faults 
of the age, and there is a certain satis- 
faction in feeling that there are still 
heaps of treasure which have not been 
and never will be exploited. Much of 
the best talk is, unfortunately, too inti- 
mate for the note-book. The world 
already knows that one day in Saranac 
the death of Matthew Arnold was an- 
nounced, and Mr. Stevenson, after a 
pause, said quietly, “He won’t like 
God.” 
* 

These trails made through the woods 
by men of letters are so many that a 
map of them would show lines running 
through the region in every direction, 
and so interesting that a skillful guide 
would come upon no end of human 
qualities and of those fresh phrases in 
which language is perpetually recoined 
in private mints. Dr. Bushnell’s noble 
imagination, capacious and _ creative 
beyond almost any that has been given 
to man on this continent, loved the camp 
and the primitive life; Dr. Bethune, 
eloquent among the men of an eloquent 
generation, took endless delight in hav- 
ing been arrested as a suspicious charac- 
ter in one of the towns on Lake Cham- 
plain when he came out of the woods 
on some errand, sunburned, weather- 
beaten, and shabby. There are those 
who will never cease to regret that they 
could not overhear a long conversation 
which took place years ago on the porch 
of one of the old hotels between Matthew 
Arnold and a “native” of the deepest 
dye; and the memory of a small local 
campaign enthusiastically conducted bya 
group of summer visitors, which ended 
in the election of Mr. James Bryce to 
Congress, recalls the ingenious and 
brilliant fun which has gone on for 
almost two generations in the great 
playground of the woods. They play 
best who work hardest, and the most 
delightful fun in the world is the over- 
flow of rich natures and full minds. 
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THE CANDIDACY OF MR. TAFT 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Seven years ago The Outlook had the pleasure of printing an article on William H. Taft 
written by Mr. Roosevelt when he was Vice-President of the United States. That Mr. Taft 
has carried out Mr. Roosevelt’s prediction then made that he would “ meet crisis after crisis 
with courage, coolness, strength, and judgment” is affirmed in the following letter just 
made public by the President. It should be explained that the letter of Mr. Kohrs to 
which the President replies was called forth by the statement of Mr. Bryan that he is the 
President’s heir and natural successor. Mr. Kohrs 1s an old-time Montana cattleman. He 
and the President came into close relationship more than twenty years ago when they were 
both members of the Montana Stock Growers’ Association. The intimacy has been 


kept up ever since. Mr. Kohrs is one of the pioneer citizens of the Northern Rocky 
Mountain region, and has taken a leading part in its great development—THE EDITORs. 


Oyster Bay, N. Y.. 
September, 9, 1908 
My dear Mr. Kohrs : 

I have received your letter about the 
candidacy of Mr. Taft, the man who I 
feel is in an especial sense the represent- 
ative of all that in which I most believe 
in political life. 

Every good citizen should desire to 
see both prosperity and justice, prosper- 
ity and fair and righteous dealing as be- 
tween man and man, obtain permanently 
in this great republic. As a people we 
are justly proud of our business industry, 
of our energy and intelligence in our 
work; and it is entirely nmght that we 
should ask ourselves as to any given 
course of conduct, “ Will it be profitable ?” 
But it is also no less emphatically true 
that the bulk of our people, the plain 
people who found in Abraham Lincoln 
their especial champion and spokesman, 
regard the question,’ “Is this morally 
right ?” as even more important than the 
question, “Is this profitable?” when 
applied to any given course of conduct. 
Indeed, in the long run our people are 
sure to find that in all dealings, alike in 
the business and the political world, what 
is really profitable is that which is morally 
right. The last few years have seen a 
great awakening of the public conscience 


and the growth of a stern determination / 


to do away with corruption and unfair 
dealing, political, economic, social. 
urgently necessary that this great reform 
movement should goon. But no reform, 
movement is healthy if it goes on by 
spasms; if it is marked by periods of 
frenzied advance, followed, as such peri- 
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ods of frenzied advance must always be 
followed, by equally violent periods of 
reaction. The revolutionary and the 
reactionary really play into one another’s 
hands to the extent that each by his ex- 
cesses necessarily tends to arouse such 
disgust, such a feeling of revolt, in the 
minds of quiet people, as temporarily to 
restore the other to power. To permit 
the direction of our public affairs to fall 
alternately into the hands of revolution- 
aries and reactionaries, of the extreme 
radicals of unrest and of the bigoted 
conservatives who recognize no wrongs 
to remedy, would merely mean that the 
Nation had embarked on a feverish 
course of violent oscillation which would 
be fraught with great temporary trouble, 
and would produce no adequate good in 
the end. 

The true friend of reform, the true foe 
of abuses, is the man who steadily per- 
severes in righting wrongs, in warring 
against abuses, but whose character and 
training are such that he never promises 
what he cannot perform, that he always 
a little more than makes good what he 
does promise, and that, while steadily 
advancing, he never permits himself to be 
led into foolish excesses which would 
damage the very cause he champions. 
In Mr. Taft we have a man who com- 
bines all of these qualities to a degree 
which no other man in our public life 
since the Civil War has surpassed. Toa 
flaming hatred of injustice, to a scorn of 
all that is base and mean, to a hearty 
sympathy with the oppressed, he unites 
entire disinterestedness, courage both 
moral and physical of the very highest 
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type, and a kindly generosity of nature 
which makes him feel that all of his 
fellow-countrymen are in very truth his 
friends and brothers, that their interests 
are his, and that all his great qualities 
are to be spent with lavish freedom in 
their service. The, honest man of means, 
the honest and law-abiding business man, 
can feel safe in his hands because of the 
very fact that the dishonest man of great 
wealth, the man who swindles or robs his 
fellows, would not so much as dare to 
defend his evil-doing in Mr. Taft’s pres- 
ence. The honest wage-worker, the 
honest laboring man, the honest farmer, 
the honest mechanic or small trader, or 
man of small means, can feel that in a 
peculiar sense Mr. Taft will be his rep- 
resentative because of the very fact that 
he has the same scorn for the demagogue 
that he has for the corruptionist, and that 
he would front threats of personal vio- 
lence from a mob with the unquailing 
and lofty indifference with which he 
would front the bitter anger of the 
wealthiest and most powerful corpora- 
tions. Broad though his sympathies are, 
there is in him not the slightest tinge of 
weakness. No.consideration of personal 
interest, any more than of fear for his 
personal safety, could make him swerve 
a hair’s breadth from the course which 
he regards as right and in the interest of 
the whole people. 

I have naturally a peculiar interest in 
the success of Mr. Taft, and in seeing 
him backed by a majority in both houses 
of Congress which will heartily support 
his policies. For the last ten years, 
while I have been Governor of New 
York and President, I have been thrown 
into the closest intimacy with him, and 
he and I have, on every essential point, 
stood in heartiest agreement, shoulder 
to shoulder. We have the same views 
as to what.is demanded by the National 
interest and honor, both within our own 
borders, and as regards the relations of 
this Nation with other nations. There 
is no fight for decency and fair dealing 
which I have waged, m which I have not 
had his heartiest and most effective 
sympathy and support, and the policies 
for which I stand are his policies as 
much as mine. 

It is not possible in the space of this 


letter to discuss all the many and imfi- 
nitely varied questions of moment with 
which Mr. Taft as President would have 
to deal; let him be judged by what he 
has himself done, and by what the 
administration, in which he has played 
so conspicuous a part, has done. But, 
to illustrate just what his attitude is, let 
me touch on two matters now prominent 
in the 

“Mr. Taft can be trusted to exact 
justice from the railroads for the very 
reason that he can be trusted to do 
justice to the railroads, The railroads 
are the chief instruments of inter-State 
commerce in the country, and they can 
neither be held to a proper accountabil- 
ity on the one hand nor given proper 
protection on the other, save by the 
affirmative action of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The law as laid down by the 
Federal courts clearly shows that the 
States have not and cannot devise laws 
adequate to meet the problems caused 
by the great growth of the railroads 
doing an inter-State commerce business, 
for more than four-fifths of the business 
of the railroads is inter-State, and under 
the Constitution of the United States 
only the Federal Government can exer- 
cise control thereover. It is absolutely 
necessary that this control should be 
affirmative and thoroughgoing. All 
inter-State business carried on by the 
great corporations should, in the interest 
of the whole people, be far more closely 
supervised than at present by the Na- 
tional Government ; but this is especially 
true of the railroads, which cannot exist 
at all save by the exercise of powers 
granted them on behalf of the people, 
and which, therefore, should be held to 
a peculiar accountability to the people. 
It is im the interest of the people that 
they should not be permitted to do injus- 
tice; and it is no less to the interest of 
the people that they should not suffer 
imjustice. Their prime purpose is to 
carry the commodities of the farmers 
and the business men; they could not 
be built save for the money contributed 
to them by their shareholders; they 
could not be run at all save for the 
money paid out in wages to the railroad 
employees; and, finally, they could not 


be run judiciously, or profitably to any — 


— 
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one, were it not for the employment by 
them of some masterful guiding intelli- 
gence, whether of one man or of a group 
of men. 

There are, therefore, several sets of 
interests to be considered. Each must 
recéive proper consideration, and when 
any one of them selfishly demands ex- 
clusive consideration the demand must 
be refused. Along certain lines all of 
these groups have the same interests. It 
is to the interest of shipper, farmer, 
wage-worker, business man, honest share- 
holder, and honest manager alike that 
there should be economy, honesty, intelli- 
gence, and fair treatment of all. To put 
an effective stop to stock-watering would 
be a benefit to everybody except the 
swindlers who profit by stock-watering ; 
it would benefit the honest shareholder 
because honest investments would not 
be brought into competition with mere 
paper; it would benefit the wage-worker 
because when the money earned does 
not have to go to paying interest on 
watered capital, more of it is left, out of 
which to pay wages; it would benefit 
the shipper because when only honest 
stockholders have to be paid interest, rates 
need not be improperly raised ; it would 
benefit the public because there would 
be ample money with which to give eff- 
cient service. Similarly, the prevention 
of favoritism as among shippers does no 
damage to any one who is honest, and 
confers great good upon the smaller 
business man and the farmer, whom it 


‘relieves of oppression. Again, such 


supervision of accounts and management 
as will prevent crookedness and oppres- 
sion works good, directly or indirectly, to 
all honest people. ‘Therefore everything 
that can be done along all these lines 
should be done ; and no man’s legitimate 
interest would thereby be hurt. But 
after this point has been reached great 
care must be exercised not to work injus- 
tice to one class in the effort to show 
favor to another class; and each class 
naturally tends to remember only its 
own needs. The stockholders must re- 
ceive an ample return on their invest- 
ments, or the railroads cannot be built 
and successfully maintained; and the 
rates to shippers and the wages to em- 
ployees, from the highest to the lowest, 
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must all be conditioned upon this fact. 
On the other hand, in a public service 
corporation we have no right to allow 
such excessive profits as will necessitate 
rates being unduly high and wages 
unduly low. Again, while in ‘all proper 
ways rates must be kept low, we must 
always remember that we have no right 
and no justification to reduce them when 
the result is the reduction of the wages 
of the great army of railroad men. A 
fair working arrangement must be de- 
vised according to the needs of the sev- 
eral cases, so that profits, wages, and 
rates shall each be reasonable with refer- 
ence to the other two—and in wages 
I include the- properly large amounts 
which should always be paid to those 
whose masterful ability is required for 
the successful direction of great enter- 
prises. Combinations which favor such 
an equitable arrangement should them- 
selves be favored and not forbidden by 
law; although they should be strictly 
supervised by the Government through 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
which should have the power of passing 
summarily upon not only the question 
of the reduction but the raising of rates. 

This railroad problem is itself one of 
the phases of one of the greatest and 
most intricate problems of our civiliza- 
tion; for its proper solution we need not 
merely honesty and courage, but judg- 
ment, good sense, and entire fair-mind- 
edness. Demagogy in such a matter is 
as certain to work evil as corruption 
itself. The man who promises to raise 
the wages of railroad employees to the 
highest point and at the same time to 
reduce rates to the lowest point is prom- 
ising what neither he nor any oneelse can 
perform ; and if the effort to perform it 
were attempted, disaster would resutt to 
both shipper and wage-worker, and ruin 
to the business interests of the country. 
The man to trust in such a matter as this 
is the man who, like Judge Taft, does not 
promise too much, but who could not be 
swayed from the path of duty by any 
argument, by any consideration; who 
will wage relentless war on the successful 
wrongdoer among railroad men as among 
all other men; who will do all that can 
be done to secure legitimately low rates 
to shippers and absolute evenness among 
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the rates thus secured; but who will 
neither promise nor attempt to secure 
rates so low that the wage-earner would 
lose his earnings and the shareholder, 
whose money built the road, his profits. 
He will not favor a ruinous experiment 
like government ownership of railways; 
he will stand against any kind of confis- 
cation of honestly acquired property; 
but he will work effectively for the most 
efficient type of government supervision 
and control of railways, so as to secure 
just and fair treatment of the people asa 
whole. 

What is here said as to his attitude 
on the railway question applies to the 
whole question of the trusts. He will 
promise nothing on this subject unless 
he firmly believes he can make his prom- 
ise good. He will go into no chimerical 
movement to destroy all great business 
combinations ; for this can only be done 
by destroying all modern business; but 
he will in practical fashion do every- 
thing possible to secure such efficient 
control, on behalf of the people as a 
whole, over these great combinations as 
will deprive them of the power to work 
evil. Mr. Taft’s decision in the Addy- 
stone Pipe Line case while on the bench 
is proof, by deeds not by words, of the 
far-sighted wisdom with which he serves 
the interests of the whole people, even 
when those of the most powerful corpo- 
rations are hostile thereto. 

If there is one body of men more than 
another whose support I feel I have a 
right to challenge on behalf of Secretary 
Taft, itis the body of wage-workers of 
the country. A stancher friend, a fairer 
and truer representative, they cannot 
find within the borders of the United 
States. He will do everything in his 
power for them except to do that which 
is wrong; he will do wrong for no man, 
and therefore can be trusted by all men, 
During the ten years of my intimate 
acquaintance with him, since I have 
myself, as Governor and President, been 
obliged to deal practically with labor 
problems, he has been one of the men 
upon whose judgment and aid I could 
always rely in doing everything possible 
for the cause of the wage-worker, of the 
man who works with his hands, or with 
both hands and head. 


Mr. Taft has been attacked because 
of the injunctions he delivered while on 
the bench. I am content to rest his case 
on these very injunctions; I maintain 
that they show why all our people should 
be grateful to him and should feel it safe 
to intrust their dearest interests to him. 
Most assuredly he never has yielded and 
never will yield to threat or pressure of 
any sort, as little if it comes from labor 
as if it comes from capital; he will no 
more tolerate the violence of a mob than 
the corruption and oppression and arro- 
gance of a corporation or of a wealthy 
man. He will not consent to limit the 
power of the courts to put a stop to 
wrong-doing wherever found. This very 
fact should make the labor people feel a 
peculiar confidence in him. He has 
incurred the bitter hostility of foolish 
and bigoted reactionaries by his frank 
criticism of the abuse of the power of 
injunction in labor disputes, and he is 
pledged to do all he can to put a stop to 
the abuses in the exercise of the power 
of injunction. He will never promise 
anything that he will not do all in his 
power to perform. He can always be 
trusted to do a little better than his 
word, and the fact that before election 
he will not promise the impossible is in 
itself a guaranty that after election all 
that is possible will be done. 

His record as a judge makes the whole 
country his debtor. His actions and 
decisions are part of the great traditions 
of the bench. They guaranteed and set 
forth in striking fashion the rights of the 
general public as against the selfish inter- 
ests of any class, whether of capitalists 
or of laborers. They set forth and stand 
by the rights of the wage-workers to or- 
ganize and to strike, as unequivocally as 
they set forth and stand by the doctrine 
that no conduct will be tolerated that 
would spell destruction to the Nation as 
a whole. As for the attack upon his 
injunctions in labor disputes, made while 
he was on the bench, I ask that the in- 
junctions be carefully examined. I ask 
that every responsible and fair-minded 
labor leader, every responsible and fair- 
minded member of a labor organization, 
read these injunctions for himself. If 
he will do so, instead of condemning 


them he will heartily approve of them 
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and will recognize this further astonish- 
ing fact, that the principles laid down by 
Judge Taft in these very injunctions, 
which laboring people are asked to con- 
demn, are themselves the very principles 
which are now embodied in the laws or 
practices of every responsible labor or- 
ganization. No responsible organization 
would now hesitate to condemn the 
abuses against which Judge Taft’s in- 
junctions were aimed. The principles 
which he therein so wisely and fearlessly 
laid down serve as a charter of liberty 
for all of us, for wage-workers, for em- 
ployers, for the general public ; for they 
rest on the principle of fair dealing for 
all, of even-handed justice for all. They 
mark the judge who rendered them as 
standing for the rights of the whole peo- 
ple ; as far as daylight is from darkness, 
so far is such a,judge from the time- 
server, the truckler to the mob, or the 
cringing tool of great, corrupt and cor- 
rupting corporations. Judge Taft on the 
bench—as since, in the Philippines, in 
Panama, in Cuba, in the War Depart- 
ment—showed himself to be a wise, a 
fearless, and an upright servant of the 
whole people, whose services to the whole 
people were beyond all price. Moreover, 
let all good citizens remember that he 
rendered these services, not when it was 
easy to do so, but when lawless violence 
was threatened, when malice, domestic 
and civic disturbance threatened the 
whole fabric of our government and of 
civilization ; his actions showed not only 
the highest kind of moral courage, but 
of physical courage as well, for his life 
was freely and violently threatened. 

Let all fair-minded men, wage-workers 
and capitalists alike, consider yet another 
fact. In one of his decisions upon the 
bench Judge Taft upheld in the strong- 
est fashion, and for the first time gave 
full vitality to, the principle of the 
employers’ liability for injuries done 
workmen. This was before any National 
law on the subject was enacted. Judge 
Taft’s sense of right, his indignation 
against oppression in any form, against 
any attitude that is not fair and just, 
drove him to take a position which was 
violently condemned by short-sighted 
capitalists and employers of labor, which 
was so far in advance of the time that it 
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was not generally upheld by the State 
courts, but which we are now embodying 
in the law of the land. Judge Taft was 
a leader, a pioneer, while on the bench, 
in the effort to get justice for the wage- 
worker, in jealous championship of his 
rights; and all upright and far-sighted 
laboring men should -hold it to his credit 
that at the same time he fearlessly stood 
against the abuses of labor, just as he fear- 
lessly stood against the abuses of capital. 
If elected, he has shown by his deeds that 
he will be President of no class, but of 
the people as a whole ; he can be trusted 
to stand stoutly against the two real 
enemies of our democracy—against the 
man who, to please one class, would 
undermine the whole foundation of 
orderly liberty, and against the man who 
in the interest of another class would 
secure business prosperity by sacrificing 
every right of the working people. 

I have striven as President'ochampion 
in every proper way the interests of the 
wage-workers ; for I regard the wage- 
worker, excepting only the farmer, the 
tiller of the soil, as the man whose well- 
being is most essential to the healthy 
growth of this great Nation. I would for 
no consideration advise the wage-worker 
to do what I thought was against his 
interest. I ask his support for Mr. Taft 
exactly as I ask such support from every 
far-sighted and right-thinking American 
citizen ; because I believe with all my 
heart that nowhere within the borders of 
our great country can there be found 
another man who will as vigilantly and 
efficiently as Mr. Taft support the rights 
of the workingman as he will the rights 
of every man who in good faith strives 
to do his duty as an American citizen. 
He will protect the just rights of both 
rich and poor, and he will war relentlessly 
against lawlessness and injustice whether 
exercised on behalf of property or of 
labor. 

On the bench Judge Taft showed 
the two qualities which make a great 
judge ; wisdom and moral courage. They 
are also the two qualities which make a 
great President. 

Sincerely yours, 
TTHEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. Conrad Kohrs, 
Helena, Montana. 


TURKEY AND THE CONSTITUTION 


BY ¥AMES L. BARTON 


Corresponding Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 


4 are some of the general 
conditions in Turkey which 
led directly to the uprising 

in Macedonia soon after the 20th of 

July, 1908, resulting in the revival of the 

Constitution for all Turkey which had 

remained inactive since 1877? Sultan 

Hamid II has been an absolute ruler, 

His pride has centered in his complete 

personal mastery over every department 

of government and all officials, both civil 
and military. As he advanced in years 
he became increasingly suspicious of 

every one holding office or occupying a 

position of influence. He seemed so 

morbidly afraid of a popular uprising 
that any mention of an Armenian revo- 
lution or reference to a constitutional 
government or suggestion of a Young or 
New Turkey party threw him into a 
state of nervous panic. In order to 
protect his own person, to guard his 
administration from corruption by men 
who thought in terms of modern govern- 
ment, and to suppress any and all move- 
ments toward reform, he gradually built 
up about him a cumbersome, cruel, and 
expensive system of espionage. Every 
official, from the Grand Vizier at the 

Porte to the postmaster in a remote 

inland village, was watched and reported 

upon. One official was directed to make 
secret reports upon a colleague ; and all 
men of wealth and consequént influence, 

and especially all who had received a 

degree of modern education, were always 

under sleepless surveillance from the 
watch-dogs of the palace. 

No one knows how many of these 
men were engaged in the secret service, 
but there were undoubtedly many thou- 
sands. Some drew salaries of large 
proportion, while others were paid ac- 
cording to the service yendered. These 
spies well knew that they, too, were 
under observation by others who had 
been commissioned to see that they 
were loyal to their chief. The gates of 
the foreign embassies were guarded, and 
the names of all Ottoman subjects who 


entered them were reported to the police, 
Everywhere these sleuth-hounds of Yil- 
dez were doing their best to justify their 


appointment, and, if possible, to secure © 


arise in salary or a handsome bonus. 
It is reported that this large corps of 
secret service men were the only officials 
who received liberal pay, and who got it 
regularly, and in cash. 

Through information thus obtained 
strange things took place. Of course 
there were never any hearings or trials, 
None were necessary when trusted spies 
had reported adversely. Groups of 
students in the Government schools dis- 
appeared, and the parents even did not 
dare ask a question. Men of wealth 
found themselves bundled off to Arabia 
in poverty, and officials in honor on one 
day were in exile, if not in their graves, 
on the next. The only thing certain 
about the life of an influential and intel- 
ligent Ottoman subject was his being 
uhder strict surveillance by those who 
were mainly concerned to satisfy their 
chief of their own efficiency. 

During recent years the one horror of 
the Sultan has been the “ Young Turks,” 
which meant Turkish subjects who 
know about good government and are 
eager to see it tried in Turkey. All 
who were suspected of harboring such 
ideas were summarily treated. Many 
such have been banished into interior 
provinces such as Macedonia, Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and Syria. Some were 
given minor officers in their place of 
banishment, but all have been diligent in 
promoting their ideas. There is hardly 
a town of importance in Turkey to which 
one or more of these intelligent, thinking 
Ottoman subjects have not been exiled, 
and where they have not propagated 
their principles of reform as opportunity 
offered. This seed-sowing of modern 
ideas has been broadcast, and the seed 
has fallen into rich soil. During these 
years, secretly and in the dark, multi- 
tudes of Ottoman subjects have been 


studying the science of government with . 
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the best educated in the Empire as in- 
structors. ‘The lesson has been not the 
less impressive because secret, and the 
teacher none the less in earnest because 
his profession was perilous. Wherever 
these exiles went they found the people 
writhing under injustice. Excessive 
taxes were assessed and then collected 
_ by extortionate officials who, in the name 
of the Sultan, carried on a system of 
public robbery. Taxes paid in the 
spring were again demanded in the 
autumn, the peasant having no defense 
in the absence of tax receipts. ‘These 
teachers of a possible new order of 
things did not need to take time to per- 
suade their hearers that a change was 
desirable. Restlessness, approaching a 
state of sheer desperation, everywhere 
prevailed. In the meantime revolution- 
ary committees or organizations among 
Armenians and perhaps other nationall- 
ties had identified themselves sympa- 
thetically if not formally with the New 
Turkey party. 

Government by espionage and instruc- 
tion of the masses by banished reformers 
have been going on in all parts of Turkey 
for many years, no, one can say with 
certainty how many. It was inevitable 
that a crisis must come. The additional 
fact that all public officials, especially 
the army, were poorly paid in paper, if 
at all, brought things to a pass that 
seemed to be waiting only for a leader 
or an occasion to precipitate concerted 
action. 

Such was the situation in Macedonia 
the latter part of July,1908. The large 
army, half-starved and underpaid, was 
sent into the country to put down law- 
lessness among a people made desperate 
by prolonged oppression. Previous ex- 
periences had satisfied the soldiers that 
in battling with the hardy mountaineers, 
many of whom were fighting for their 
homes, they had little chance of success. 
Why should they throw their lives away 
in a useless conflict with people of their 
own blood, and for a sovereign who 
appeared scarcely grateful? This was 
indeed an opportune hour to strike for 
liberty. It is not yet known how com- 
pletely the New Turks—called in Mace- 
donia the “ Committee of Ottoman Union 
and Progress ”—had organized, but sub- 
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sequent events show an excellent degree > 
of co-operation. 

In Monastir the army took oath of 
allegiance to this Committee ; the troops 
in Salonika, Kortcha, and other parts of 
the country followed in their lead. A 
few officers who hesitated were sum- 
marily shot. Proclamations in the name 
of the Committee were posted in the 
leading cities, asking all to join the 
society. At Kortcha, in Albania, for 
instance, a time limit was set for joining 
the movement, after which all outside 
were to be regarded as traitors. In all 
Macedonia there seemed to be little 
hesitation. Other proclamations, enjoin- 
ing orderly conduct, were posted, and 
within five days Macedonia was more 
quiet and life and property were safer 
than for twenty years previously. 

In the meantime the leaders were in 
telegraphic communication with the Sul- 
tan at Constantinople. What had taken 
place was reported to him, and he was 
asked to declare a constitutional gov- 
ernment without delay. It was intimated 
that the army was ready to march on 
Constantinople if he refuséd. He hesi- 
tated for a while, but when he learned 
that the Albanians were in the forefront 
of the movement, and that he could not 
depend upon the troops, he yielded to a 
demand that he could not resist. Ferid 
Pasha, his Albanian Grand Vizier, was 
summarily dismissed, and Said Pasha 
was appointed to succeed him, and 
Kiamil Pasha was placed upon the Coun- 
cil of Ministers—both men of liberal 
ideas, who had been saved by Great 
Britain when there was a price upon 
their heads. Stormy debates followed 
in the palace at Constantinople as to what 
could be done to meet the demands of 
the formidable Committee in Macedonia. 
Honeyed words and paper promotions 
had proved unavailing, and repeated tel- 
egrams from the front spoke of urgency. 
At last the Sultan yielded, and on Fri- 
day, July 24, issued an irade restoring 
the Constitution of 1876, which had been 
suspended since 1877. 

The Constitution which is now re- 
vived was sanctioned by Sultan Hamid 
II soon after he came to the throne in 
1876. At that time a European Com- 
mission met in Constantinople to sug- 
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gest methods by which the Sultan might 
set in order his European provinces. 
He desired to show Europe that he was 
able to work out reforms of his own. 
He therefore appointed a well-recognized 
reformer as Grand Vizier, and pro 
claimed a Constitution. This provided 
for a responsible Ministry, a Senate, a 
Chamber of Deputies, the right of public 
meeting, freedom of the press, the ap- 
pointment of judges for life, compulsory 
education, religious liberty, and a long 
list of other rights and privileges belong- 
ing to an enlightened and free govern- 
ment. Within two months Midhat Pasha, 
who drafted the Constitution, was ban- 
ished. 

An election, however, was held, and in 
1877 the Senate and the Chamber of 


' Deputies met in a Parliament House that 


had been fitted up by the Sultan in Con- 
stantinople. At that time, in his speech 
from the throne, he repeated his promise 
for social reforms and a reorganization 
of the army and navy. The two houses 
were discussing this address when war 
broke out with Russia. Martial law was 
proclaimed in May, and in June Parlia- 
ment was adjourned. Once again that 
year it was assembled, but the Sultan 
was not pleased with the independence 
exhibited, so, in February, 1878, it was 
dissolved, or “ suspended,” as he pre- 
ferred to call it. It never met again. 

This is the Constitution to which the 
thoroughly alarmed Sultan turned as the 
demand came up from his trusted troops, 
beloved Albanians and faithful Moslems, 
in Macedonia, for immediate and effect- 
ual reforms. 

To this he solemnly swore fidelity in 
the most sacred way known to the Mos- 
lem, namely, upon the Koran. The 
Sheik-ul-Islam, the supreme high priest 
of the Mohammedan faith, exhibited to 
the people in Constantinople the book 
upon which this oath was taken, and 
made public declaration that it is the 
purpose of the Sultan faithfully to carry 
out his pledge. He even went further 
than this, and said that it is the spirit of 
Islam to give the fullest religious free- 
dom to all the subjects of the Empire and 
to guarantee constitutional justice and 
liberty. All this committed the Sultan 
to the Constitution far more irrevocably 


than he was committed in 1876. It 
made also the Sheik-ul-Islam witness and 
sponsor to the people of the Sultan’s 
promise. 

The announcement that a constitu- 
tional government was granted was 
wired to the impatient leaders in Mace- 
donia and published in the papers in 
Constantinople. The result was unpar- 
alleled in the history of any country in 
any age. All Turkey gave way to a car- 
nival of joy. An order was issued abol- 
ishing the secret service, and freedom of 
the press was guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. All political prisoners were re- 
leased and those in exile were invited 
back to their homes. Incidentally the 
prison doors were thrown wide open, and 
the criminal shared the common joy of 
all. The occupation of the censors of 
the press was gone, and every paper in 
the Empire spread the glad news that 
a new day had dawned. New papers 


started like mushrooms in a night. Rep- 


resentatives from the Committee in Mace- 
donia proceeded to Constantinople and 
apparently came to an understanding 
with the Sultan as to the situation. He 
was plainly told, it is persistently 
rumored, that if he did not appoint as 
ministers men of their choosing, his only 
safety would lie in abdication. The old 
members of the Cabinet, representing 
the régime of oppression, disappeared, 
and the new men quietly stepped into 
their places. Izzet Pasha, the much- 
hated Secretary of the Sultan, in spite 
of efforts by the new party to retain him, 
succeeded in boarding a British vessel 
at Constantinople and escaping to Eng- 
land. 

The people of Turkey, with centuries 
of repressive discipline in the political 
school of the Empire, were supposed to 
have lost the faculty of spontaneous ex- 
ultation or general demonstration of joy. 
But, impelled by a sense of liberty never 
before experienced, the entire population 
broke into an outburst of appreciation 
of the new order of things such as 
Turkey had never before witnessed. 

The people gathered by thousands 
and by tens of thousands in the public 
squares of their cities to listen to the 
proclamation of liberty and the firing of 
salutes in honor of the occgsion. These 
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crowds were composed of Christians 
and Moslems, who only a few days 
before had seemed to hate each other 
with deadliest hatred. Now they clap 
their hands and join their voices in 
shouting, “ Long live the Fatherland,” 
“Long live the people,” “Long live 
liberty,” “ Long live the Constitution.” 
Christian and Moslem leaders embraced 
and kissed one another in public, while 
tears rolled down the cheeks of thou- 
sands as they took part in the festivities. 
Great assemblies were addressed by 
Mohammedan and Christian speakers, 
all of whom exhorted the people to unity 
and the maintenance of order, declaring 
that religious distinctions are now done 
away, as all pledge their allegiance to 
the new Constitution and to the Otto- 
man Empire. In Salonika a float was 
drawn in an immense procession, upon 
which rode a girl dressed as the Goddess 
of Liberty. At Constantinople, in one 
of the large Gregorian churches, the 
assembly was addressed by both Mo- 
hammedans and Christians, and the 
Moslem band played the Armenian 
national air, For an Armenian to have 
sung this air one month before would 
have meant for him exile or death. 

In one of the principal mosques. of 
the capital a memorial service for the 
Armenians slain in the massacre of 1895 
was held, in which Moslems and Chris- 
tians fraternally joined. ‘This was fol- 
lowed by a similar mass-meeting in an 
Armenian church, in memory of the 
Mohammedans who had laid down their 
lives for the freedom of their country. 
All united in the declaration that the 
massacred Armenians and the Moslems 
dying in exile were brothers in their 
common sacrifice for the freedom of 
Turkey. 

These scenes of spontaneous celebra- 
tion enacted in the great centers of pop- 
ulation indicated the universal readiness 
of the people for the proclamation and 
their unanimity in the reforms. It is 
indeed an uprising of the people for lib- 
erty ; and, by meeting their demands, the 
Sultan for the time made himself the 
most popular ruler sitting upon any 
throne. The carnival of joy gives hint 
of what their disappoimtment will be 
should there be any breach of good 
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faith in securing to them all the privi- 
leges granted by the Constitution. Not 
the least of their joy is in the marvel 
that this revolution has been brought 
about almost without the shedding of 
blood. A few in Macedonia who hesi- 
tated to join the new party were executed, 
but in Constantinople there was no loss 
of life in completing the transfer from 
the old to the new régime. 

The masses of Turkey know little of 
the duties and responsibilities of a Par- 
liament. They are launching out upon 
an experiment unknown and untried. 
It remains to be seen how they will 
meet their own expectations in the meas- 
ure of self-government which the Con- 
stitution grants. ‘There are many able, 
educated men among the Turks, Armeni- 
ans, Greeks, Bulgarians, and Albanians. 
The question is, Will these, laying aside 
all national and religious jealousies, be 
able to work together in the creation of 
a new government, and all under the 
leadership of Sultan Hamid? It is also 
an open question whether the Sultan 
himself, after a life of absolutism, can 
adapt himself to the new order and exe- 
cute it in a way to insure a sympathetic 
following and substantial success. 

There is danger that the people may 
be unreasonable in their demands and 
rebel against the collection of taxes ade- 
quate for the proper conduct of the 


Government. Only a beginning has 
yet been made. Much remains to be 
done. 


In all the history of Turkey a reform 
has never been inaugurated with the 
same solemnity and religious sanction 
that attended the recent redeclaration of 
constitutional government: The highest 
sanction of Islam has been accorded it, 
and, so far as we can see, the Sultan 
could not materially alter his course 
without bringing himself personally, in 
the eyes of the people, into open conflict 
with his own religion and the faith of 
the great majority of his subjects. It is 
conceivable that, if he should find it 
impossible faithfully to carry out the 
provisions of the Constitution, he will 
be asked to step aside and permit his 
constitutionally proclaimed successor to 
fulfill his oath of loyalty. 

Under a constitutional government 
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well established and righteously adminis- 
tered there are boundless possibilities 
for the material, intellectual, political, 
and moral advance of the Empire, so 
long regarded as decadent. This can 
be accomplished only by tireless labors 
and great sacrifices upon the part of 
those who bear responsibility. But it 
can be done if all national and tradi- 
tional differences are buried in the one 
patriotic purpose to restore the country 
to something of its former power and 
glory and to weld the masses of its diver- 
gent population into a homogeneous 
nation. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that the 
European Powers will not interfere with 
this endeavor upon the part of the people 
of Turkey to establish for themselves a 
safe and just government. They have 
the right to a free hand in working out 
the problem of government for them- 
selves so long as they do not plunge the 
country into anarchy. 

There has never been a time when 
Western peoples have had a greater 
opportunity to aid materially in making 
stable the new order of things in the 
Ottoman Empire. Under the Constitu- 


tion, with compulsory education and a 
free press, Turkey will require aid from 
without in organizing and establishing 
schools all ever the country, and in the 
preparation of a literature of the widest 
range. These needs are at once appar- 
ent. The colleges in the country should 
be immediately enlarged and strength- 
ened, that they may be able to meet the 
demands that will be made upon them. 
The entire country is in need of normal 
schools to train teachers for educational 
institutions of the preparatory grades. 
Turkey needs and deserves the sympathy 
and co-operation of other nations, not 
by way of interference, but by way of 
fraternal assistance and genuine help to 
the full realization of all of the benefits 
of a representative and a constitutional 
government. The motto which seems 
to have been adopted by common con- 
sent is, “ Liberty, Justice, Equality, and 
Fraternity.”” Every friend of constitu- 
tional government can sympathetically 
join with the people of Turkey in their 
honest endeavor to establish a new 
order for themselves upon these four 
corner-stones as their basis of union and 
mutual well-being. 


SUMMER VESPER SERMONS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
THE ABUNDANCE OF THE TREES 


The trees of the Lord are full —Psalm civ. 16. 


AN works on plans of economy; 
M. God always with overwhelming 
abundance. Itis said that one 

grain of wheat will produce half a million 
grains of wheat, and Pouchet is authority 
for the statement that in some fungi the 
cells multiply at the rate of ninety-six 
millions aminute. And this life is every- 
where; on land, on sea, and in the air. 
The wind detaches from the rocks of the 
Himalayas little seeds and carries them 
upon its wings for hundreds of miles, 
with clouds their only soil. Grown toa 
kind of moss, they fall in the Arabian 
Desert, and men pick them up and call 
them manna, “What is it?” not 
knowing whence they come. So the 


very clouds rain down growing vegeta- 
tion on the heads of men. 

And this abundance in vegetation is 
put to abundant uses ‘in the service 
of man. It furnishes food, clothing, 
medicine, materials for his tools, rock- 
ribbed knees for his ships, timbers for 
his house, shingles for his roof, fuel for 
his fire. ‘“ The trees of the Lord,” says 
the Psalmist, “ are full.” 

Is this fullness waste? James Mar- 
tineau answers the question: 

At seasons when they are not wanted, why 
should we grudge to the forest its rich carpet 
of superfiuities—the beech-mast, the acorns, 
the fir-cones, the whortleberries, and the 
bracken, that are content to give their varie- 
te pattern to the grass before they die? 


ould you prefer to count out the exact 
number of seeds and spores that are destined 
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to become adult, and prohibit all the rest? 
Is it possible to apply a more niggardly con- 
ception than this doctrine of waste to the 
universal Cause? 

And who questions Madame Dude- 
vant, who well interprets the prodigality 
of God in explaining the prodigality of 
nature: ‘“ Nature is prodigal because 
she is rich ; not prodigal because she is 
foolish.” : 

If any men go hungry, it is not be- 
cause the earth does not supply suffi- 
cient food for all human wants; if any 
men go naked, it is not because the 
earth does not supply clothing for all 
the needs of warmth and decency; if 
any men are houseless and landless, it 
is not because nature is niggardly in 
her provision of either land or shelter. 
If this teeming earth were duly culti- 
vated and all that nature offers in her 
generosity were wisely distributed, there 
would be no poverty-stricken men and 
women. We are poor, not for lack of 
provision, but for lack of judicious 
wisdom in the use of that provision. 

But if God thus provides for the body, 
which to-day is and to-morrow is not, can 
we believe that he makes only niggardly 
provision for the soul? The trees of 
life are full as well as the trees of nature: 
“ God is able to make all grace abound 
toward you; that ye, in all times, having 
all sufficiency, in all things, may abound 
unto all good works.”’ 

And yet: The Jews believed God's 
goodness was confined to Israel—he had 
none for the pagan ; the Roman Catholic 
that his goodness was confined to church- 
men—he had none for the heretics ; the 
Calvinists that it was confined to the 
elect—he had none for the non-elect; 
and Christians very generally to-day 
believe that it is confined to those who 
have passed through*some specified and 
defined experience of repentance and 
conversion—he has none for the uncon- 
verted publicans and sinners. 

Strange how— 

‘**'We make His love too narrow 
By false limits'of our own: 
And 


we magnify His strictness 
With a zeal He will not own.” 


One may pluck on the prairie a bou- 
quet of wild flowers which in the ex- 
quisite beauty of their form and color 
are unsurpassed by any that were ever 
gathered under hot-house roof. The 
birds carry the seeds; the very winds 
gather them in their invisible hands and 
fling them in a wide seed-sowing that no 
man ever equals. It is not without sig- 
nificance that in the New Testament the 
same word is used for wind and for 
spirit. The spirit of God, like the 
winds of heaven, goes everywhere ; and 
wherever it goes it carries with it the 
seeds of a splendid life. 

Did not Moses say that God visits the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate God? Yes; but he added 
that God shows mercy unto thousands 
of generations of them that love him and 
keep his commandments. The seeds 
of evil die out in the third or fourth gen- 
eration; the seeds of good go on re- 
sowing themselves to all eternity. Did 
not Christ say, “‘ Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate ;” did he not say, “‘ Wide is the 
gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth 


to destruction, and many there be which 


go in thereat’’? Yes; but he did not 
say that those that go in thereat are left to 
end in death. Mr. George gathers out 
of the slums of New York five hundred 
boys and gives them training in the 
George Junior Republic. Of these five 
hundred, all of whom found it easy to . 
enter on the broad way that leads to 
destruction, only ten have gone back to 
a criminal life. It is easier to disregard 
the laws of God and die than to regard 
them and live; and yet, notwithstanding 
this, such is the abundance of the life- 
giving of the Father, that when his work 
is ended, and the issues of life and death 
are summed up, this will be the result: 
“ And every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, 
and such as are in the sea, and all that are 
in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and 
honor, and glory, and power, be unto 
him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 
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ANNE'S TERRIBLE GOOD NATURE 


BY EDWARD VERRALL LUCAS 


Author of “ The Wanderer in London.” “ Listener's Lure.” etc., ete. 


THE SECOND OF FIVE TALES ABOUT CHILDREN 


NCE upon a time there was a 
() little girl named Anne Wilbra- 

ham Bayes, Wilbraham being 
after her grandfather on the mother’s 
side, a very clever gentleman living at 
Great Malvern, and writing books on 
Roman history, who has, however, noth- 
ing whatever to do with this story. This 
story is about Anne and her perfectly 
appalling good nature. 

Where Anne’s good nature came from 
no one ever could guess, for her father 
had little enough, always insisting on 
silence. at breakfast while he read the 
paper and ate the biggest egg; and her 
mother had little enough, too, never see- 
ing her children without being reminded 
of something which she wanted from the 
top left-hand drawer in her bedroom; 
while Anne’s brothers and sisters had so 
little that they always forced Anne to be 
the one who should go on these boring 
errands. And so far as I have been 
able to discover, none of Anne’s grand- 
parents were particularly good-natured 
either, for old Mr. Bayes had a barbed- 
wire fence all round his estate in West 
Surrey, near Farnborough, and old Mrs, 
Bayes would not allow any fruit to be 
picked except by the gardeners; while 
old Mr. Wilbraham, in consequence of 
writing his Roman history all day long, 
insisted on perfect quietness, so that 
whenever the children were at Great 
Malvern they had to play only at those 
games with no noise in them, which are 
hardly worth calling games at all; and 
as for old Mrs. Wilbraham, she was dead. 
It looks, therefore, very much as if Anne 
either inherited her wonderful and em- 
barrassing good nature from a distant 
ancestor too far back to be inquired into, 
or that it was a totally new kind, begin- 
ning with herself. For she would do the 
most dreadful things—things to make the 
hair of ordinarily good-natured people 
stand on end. 
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For instance, this is what she did once. 
She heard her mother complain to a 
visitor one January afternoon that there 
were no flowers in the garden at that 
time of year, and it made the view from 
the sitting-room window very depressing. 
After lying awake most of the night 
thinking how she might improve this view 
and make it more cheerful for her 
mother’s eyes, Anne got up very early, 
while it was still dark, and went to the 
conservatory, and chose from it by 
candle-light a number of gay flowers, 
and these she carefully planted in the 
bed just in front of her mother’s window. 
It was raining a little, and bitterly cold, 
and Anne’s fingers became numb, and 
her feet like stones, and her nose pink, 
but she went right through with it with- 
out faltering until the bed was as gay 
as summer. 

That was good nature, if you like, but 
no one seemed to think so. Mrs. Bayes, 
when she looked out of the window, 
instead of being cheered, screamed out 
“Oh! and sent for her smelling-salts, 
and then became quite tearful over the 
ruin of her pet geraniums, freesias, car- 
nations, cyclamens, and genistas. Mr. 
Bayes was perfectly furious, and said so 
several times in different ways, each 
more cutting than the last; while Anne’s 
brothers and sisters thought it the great- 
est joke against Anne possible. 

“You didn’t really think they'd live, 
did you ?” they asked her. “ How ab- 
solutely dotty !”’ 

Directly after breakfast the gardener 
dug them all up again and put them back 
in their hot-house pots. Anne was not 
punished for her folly in any other way 
than by want of appreciation; but if any 
one had seen her crying by herself in her 
bedroom they might have thought that 
she had been. 

However, when Valentine’s Day came 
round, which was about three weeks 


later, and all the little Bayeses found a 
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parcel on their plates at breakfast—their 
Aunt Margaret being one of those few 
eccentric persons left who remember St. 
Valentine’s Day—Anne’s package was 
found to be twice as good as any of the 
others, containing, as it did, not only the 
ordinary present, but a gold bangle as 
well, with a little piece of blue turquoise 
hanging from it (from Liberty’s prob- 
ably), and this inscription on a tiny 
label: “ From St. Valentine to the little 
girl who tried to make her mother’s gar- 
den bright in winter, and was only 
laughed at and chidden for her pains.” 

So Anne really scored, you see; but, 
of course, it was a ridiculous thing to 
do, wasn’t it? Just think of supposing 
that hot-house flowers would grow out 
of doors in January! It shows how 
perfectly absurd Anne’s good nature 
could be. 

That is one case. Now I will tell 
you of another. 

One day the whole Bayes family were 
going to London—they lived near 
Leatherhead—for the day. ‘They were 


going to Cousin Alice’s wedding in the 


morning, and afterwards to the Hippo- 
drome matinée. Marceline, it is true, 
was not there any longer, but it was a 
wonderful programme, Mr. Bayes said, 
and they were all immensely excited. 
Besides, they had bunches of flowers to 
throw at the bride, rice having now gone 
out on account of its being dangerous for 
the eyes and very smartful generally. 

The train was full, but Mr. Bayes, by 
mentioning the fact overnight, had had 
a third-class compartment guarded for 
him by a porter, and into this they all 
climbed: Mr. Bayes, Mrs. Bayes, Arthur 
Lloyd Bayes, Gerald Gilmer Bayes, 
Marion Lease Bayes, Meta Cleghorn 
Bayes, and Anne Wilbraham Bayes. 
There were also two friends from Leath- 
erhead who knew Cousin Alice, making 
nine in all. 

Anne sat next the window, on the 
platform side. 

All went well until the train drew up 
at the next station, but there an unfor- 
tunate thing happene Scores of peo- 
ple were waiting get in, and they 
began to push/fround the third-class 
carriage doors.| Several came to the 
Bayeses’ compartment, but, seeing that 
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it was all one family in their best 
clothes, they had consideration, and 
passed on. 

Gradually every one found a seat, 
either in the thirds or the seconds, and 
even the first—all except a poor, shabby 
old woman in a shawl, with a big basket, 
who tottered piteously up and down, 
trying in vain to find a place. Anne 
saw her pass, and peer into their carriage 
with an anxious and even tearful look, 
but Mr: Bayes frowned so forbiddingly 
that she hurried on. 7 

At this moment Anne’s terrible good 
nature overpowered her, and she leaned 
out of the window, and cried, invitingly, 
“ Come in here—quick! There’s room 
for one.”’ 

“ Nonsense,” said Mr, Bayes; “ it’s 
full.” 

no,” said Anne—‘‘ look! It 
says, ‘To seat five persons on each 
side,’ and we’re only nine altogether. 
Come in here,” she cried again to the 
old woman. 

“ But she’s dirty,” said Mrs. Bayes ; 
“ she’ll spoil your frocks,” 

“Very likely got something catching,” 
said Mr. Bayes. 

“What a rotter you are, Anne!” said 
the others. 

But meanwhile a porter had opened 
the door and pushed the old woman in. 
Anne stood up to give her her place; 
the others moved to the other end; and 
Mr. Bayes, who, after all, was a very 
good father, and exceedingly keen about 
health, let down the window with a bang, 
and hid behind his paper. 

“T’m sure,” said the old woman to 
Anne, “I’m very much obliged to you, 
missy.” 

She got out at the next station, and as 
she did so she handed Anne a little 
paper article from her basket, for she 
was a peddler, and said it was a present 
for her for being so good-natured ; and 
so saying she hobbled off, and Mr. Bayes 
blew hard through his lips, as if he had 
come up from a long dive, and Mrs. 
Bayes made the children smell at her 
salts. 

When Anne looked at her present she 
found it was a halfpenny row of pins, 
and this made every one laugh and quite 
happy again. Anne put them in her 
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pocket and laughed too, although how 
she could find it in her heart to laugh, 
after ruining the railway journey like 
that by her unfortunate trick of good 
nature, I can’t think. 

The wedding was a great success until 
Cousin Alice, the bride—and a very 
pretty bride too—was coming down the 
aisle on Captain Vernon’s arm (and the 
Captain looked every inch a soldier, and 
had across his forehead the nicest brown 
line, which he had brought back with 
him from Egypt, where he had been on 
duty before he hurried home to marry 
Cousin Alice); all went well until a silly 
boy, in his desire to cross the church 
and get to the door first and begin to 
throw confetti, stepped on:Cousin Alice’s 
beautiful white satin train and tore a 
yard or two nearly off. 

She was as sweet about it as only 
Cousin Alice could be, but she stopped 
and picked it up, and looked round im- 
ploringly for help. And then happened 
that which I need hardly tell you, for 
you have guessed it already. The only 
person that had any pins was Anne, who 
stepped out of her pew and handed her 
little halfpenny row to Captain Vernon; 
and there and then, several people help- 
ing, the beautiful white satin train was 
made all right again, at least for the 
time being, and the bride and bride- 
groom walked on, smiling to right and 
left, and ducked their heads outside as 
the flowers and cor.fetti rained on them, 
and got into the brougham, and the 
coachman cracked his whip with the 
white rosette on it, and they were driven 
to Uncle Maurice’s house, where Cousin 
Alice used to live, but where she would 
now live no more. 

After a while the Bayes family, with 
many other guests, arrived there too, to 
stay for a few minutes to see the presents 
and say good-by to the bride. It wasa 
morning wedding, because they were 
going on a very long journey. 

When Anne came at last face to face 
with Cousin Alice and Captain Vernon, 
Captain Vernon, who had suddenly be- 
come Cousin Phil, took out of his pocket 
a piece of money, and, holding it tight in 
his hand, said to Anne: “ I owe you this.” 

“Oh, no,” said Anne, “you don’t. 
How could you ?” 


“ How could I?” said Cousin Phil. 
“Why, I bought a row of pins from you 
this morning.” 

“Oh, no!” said Anne again. “I was 
very glad to have them for Cousin Alice 
to use.” 

“You may say what you like, Anne,” 
said Cousin Phil, “but I consider that 
you sold them to me, and I intend to 
pay for them; and here you are, and 
you shall give mea receipt for it.” And 
so saying, he stooped down, and Anne 
kissed him, and he kissed Anne; and 
then Cousin Atice kissed Anne, and 
Anne kissed Cousin Alice; and then 
other people pressed forward, and Anne 
walked away. And when she looked at 
the piece of money in her hand it was a 
sovereign. 

All’s well that ends well, says Shake- 
speare, but of course it was very unwise 
and very unnecessary of Anne to have 
leaned out of the window of that nice 
clean family compartment and invited 
into it a dirty old peddler woman, even if 
she was very infirm and unhappy and 
there was no room anywhere else. We 
must, as Mr. Bayes remarked on the way 
home—his words not very clear by rea- 
son of his eating all the time one of the 
chocolate creams which Anne had bought 
with part of her sovereign for the family 
at the Hippodrome—“ We must,” said 
Mr. Bayes—and the others all agreed 
with him—‘“ we must, dear Anne, be a 
little careful how we exercise even so 
amiable a quality as kindness of heart. 
I am very glad to see you always so 
ready to be nice and helpful to others, 
but your brain has been given you to a 
large extent to control your impulses. 
Never: forget that.” 

Here Mr. Bayes took another choco- 
late, and very soon afterwards their sta- 
tion was reached. 

But did Anne profit by her father’s 
excellent advice? We shall soon see, 
for now I come to the worst adventure 
into which her terrible good nature has 
ever led her. 

You must know that the Bayeses were 
not rich, although they had rich rela- 
tions and really never wanted for any- 
thing. But they lived on as little as 
possible, and on two or three mornings 
every week Mr. Bayes, after reading his 
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letters, would remark that all his invest- 
ments were going wrong and they would 
soon be in the workhouse. That was, of 
course, only his way; but they could not 
have many treats or many visitors, and 
it caused them to look with very longing 
eyes on the young Calderons, the. chil- 
dren of the gentleman that had taken 
the Hall, the great house near by, for 
August and September, who used to 
gallop by on their ponies, and play golf 
and cricket in their park, and who never 
seemed to want for anything. 


To know the Calderon family was the 


Bayeses’ great desire, but their mother 
explained that it would not be right to 
call on strangers staying for so short a 
time, and nothing therefore could be 
done: which was particularly trying be- 
cause, owing to the absence of something 
called dividends, the visit to Sea View, 
said Mr. Bayes, was this year an im- 
possibility. 

Such was the state of affairs on the 
morning of August 21, when Anne was 
working in her garden just under the 
wall which separated Mr. Bayes’s prop- 
erty from the highroad. She was stead- 
ily pulling up weeds after the rain, and 
thinking how nice the sun made the 
earth smell, when she heard the beating 
of hoofs and the scrunching of wheels 
on the road, and a murmur of happy 
voices young and old. And then she 
heard a man’s voice call out “ Stop!” 
and the horses were pulled up. 

“What is it, father?” she heard a 
girl’s voice say. 

And then the man’s voice replied, 
“We shall have to go back. I’ve just 
remembered | that no cups and saucers 


were put in.’ 
“QOh, no, po let’s go back.” said 
one child’s voice after another. “It’s 


so hot, and it doesn’t really matter. We 
can drink out of the glasses.” 

“No,” said the father’s voice again, 
“we must go back. You forget that 
the Richardsons are going to- meet us 
there, and they will want tea and want 
it properly served. We must have at 


least six cups and saucers. Turn round, 
John!” 

By this time, Anne, who had been 
struggling to set a ladder against the 
wall, had got it to stand still and climbed 
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to the top, and just as John began to 
turn the horses of the cartiage, she 
called out: 

“ Please don’t trouble to go back. I'll 
lend you the cups and saucers. I won’t 
be gone a minute ;” and before any one 
could reply she was down the ladder 
and running to the house. 

Perhaps if she had not been in such 
a hurry, and had not been so genuinely 
troubled to think of the picnic party 
spoiling their pleasure by going back to 
the Hall (a horrid thing to do, as Anne 
remembered, after leaving it so gayly), 
she would have asked herself several 
questions—such as, ‘‘ What right have I 
to offer to lend strangers cups and 
saucers belonging to my parents?” and 
“Is my head properly controlling my 
impulse ?” and so forth. But Anne had 
no time for inquiries like that: all she 
could think of was getting the cups and 
saucers as soon as possibie, and return- 
ing with them so as to save those nice 
picnic people from having to go back 
again. 

Just before she reached the house, 
however, she remembered that old 
Martha, the cook, was in a very bad 
temper that morning and would cer- 
tainly refuse to give them up; but Anne 
also remembered at the same instant 
that there was in the drawing-room a 
cabinet full of cups and saucers, which 
no one ever used, but which now and 
then a visitor took out and examined 
underneath, and she decided to take six 
of these instead—so, hastily seizing a 
basket from a hook in the hall, she took 
what she wanted from the cabinet and 
ran back panting to the gate leading to 
the road. 

To her immense delight, the carriage 
was still standing there, and she hastened 
to hand the basket to the gentleman 
who was waiting in the road to receive 
it. 

“ Well, you are a little brick,” he said, 
“and how hot it has made you!”’ 

Anne gasped out something in reply, 
but not at all comfortably, because for 
one thing she was out of breath, and for 
another the children in the carriage were 
all looking at her very hard. But at 
this moment the gentleman, who had 
been examining the basket, gave a low 
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whistle and then called to one of the 
ladies to come and speak to him. She 
got out of the carriage and walked a 
little way apart with the gentleman, who 
showed her something in the basket and 
talked very earnestly. Then all of a 
sudden he called to the children to get 
out and play for a little while until he 
and their mother came back, and, taking 
Anne’s hand, he asked her if she would 
lead him and his wife to her mother, as 
he had something to say to her, and they 
all three went off through the gate to the 
house. 

The gentleman talked gayly as they 
went, and the lady held Anne’s other 
hand very softly, and so they came to 
Mr. Bayes’s study, where he was writing, 
Mrs. Bayes and the other children being 
in Leatherhead*shopping. The gentle- 
man and Mr. Bayes then talked together, 


while Anne led the lady about the garden- 


until she was suddenly sent for to change 
her clothes—why, you shall hear. 

What happened at the interview be- 
tween Mr. Bayes and the gentleman can 
best be told by repeating the conversa- 
tion between Mr. and Mrs. Bayes and the 
children at lunch. 

“But where’s Anne?” said Mrs. 
Bayes, as the servant removed the cover 
from the joint. 

“Anne,” said Mr. Bayes, “ Anne? 
Oh, yes, Anne has gone for a picnic,” 

“For a picnic!” cried the whole 
family. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Bayes, “ for a pienic 
with the people staying at the Hall.” 

Mrs. Bayes sat back with a gasp, and 
the children’s mouths opened so wide 
you could have posted letters in them. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bayes. “She was 
working in her garden when she heard 
Mr. Calderon order the driver to go back 
because cups and saucers had been for- 
gotten. He is a very nice fellow, by the 
way. I find we were at Oxford together, 
although I did not know him there, but 
he has been intimate with Charley for 
years. It is the same Calderon, the 


architect, that built your uncle’s house 
at Chichester.” 

“ Do go on, father,” said the children. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Bayes, “ what does 
that little duffing Anne do but sing out 
that they were not to go back, but wait 
a minute, and she would lend them the 
cups and saucers.” 

“ Yes, yes, go on!” 

“Well, and fearing that Martha— 
very; properly—wouldn’t let her have 
any for the party, what does she do but 
take six of the very best of my Crown 
Derby from the cabinet in the drawing- 
room, and scamper back with them!” 

“ My love,” said Mrs. Bayes. “ the 
Crown Derby that Uncle Mortimer left 
us 

“ Yes, the Crown Derby, valued only 
a month ago at two guineas apiece. Off 
she runs with it im a basket, and hands 
it over to Mr. and Mrs. Calderon. Mrs. 
Calderon, by the way, I like. She 
wants you to call. I said you’d go to 
morrow.” 

* Do go on, father !” 

“ Well, where was I? Oh,yes. The 
Calderons no sooner saw the china than 
they realized what had happened, and 
brought it back to me. By a miracle 
there wasn’t a chip on it. Of course I 
said I was very much obliged to them, 
and I offered some ordinary crockery, 
but Calderon said they would take it 
only on condition that Anne accompanied 
it in the capacity of caretaker and 
brought it back. So she went.” 

‘IT hope she changed her frock,” said 
Mrs. Bayes. 

“T believe she did,” said Mr. Bayes. 
“They've gone to Chidley Woods, where 
the Richardsons will meet them, and 
they won’t be back till six. Now per- 
haps I may get on with my lunch.” 


By the following Saturday evening, I 
may add, the Bayes children and the 
Calderon children were very friendly, 
and Arthur Lloyd Bayes had fallen off 
Harold Armiger Calderon’s pony twice. 
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LETTERS FROM AN INDIAN 
BUNGALOW 


BY AGATHA DANE 
THE THIRD LETTER 


give you full accounts of my life 

and experiences in India? But 
I have no time! Before I came here 
I had a picture in my mind, as you 
probably have, of a long, idle day, 
in which letter-writing would play an 
important part in helping to save 
me from companionship with my own 
thoughts, and taking too long naps and 
reading too many novels. I thought of 
hours spent in a hammock in the ve- 
randa, with cooling drinks by my side, 
of having all my wants supplied as soon 
as realized by the quick, noiseless-footed 
Indian servants one reads about, of the 
slow passing of the hours of “ the long, 
long Indian day ” of the song— well, per- 
haps things are different in other parts 
of India. This is only the Punjab, and, 
after all, a foreigner who drew his ideas 
of American surroundings from a book 
the scene of which was laid in Florida 
or Texas might have a shock if he sud- 
denly found himself settled for the winter 
in a little northern New England coun- 
try village. 

To begin with, where are the noiseless 
servants? I heard mine a few minutes 
ago making such a commotion near the 
back veranda that I rushed out and 
discovered the cook’s boy and the water- 
man having a hand-to-hand fight. Half 
a dozen Indians can make more noise 
than forty Europeans, and as all the other 
servants were collected about, jeering, 
“sic ’’-ing the fighters on, weeping aloud, 
arguing. the noise was deafening. Of 
course no servant would dream of ap- 
pearing in his master’s presence with 
shoes on, but they clamp about outdoors 
in them, and drop them noisily on the 
veranda steps as theycomein. Then no 
Indian house possesses such a thing as 
a call-bell, electric or otherwise, so if 
you want any one-—and thé special one 
you want is sure not to be where you 
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want him—you have to clap your hands 
and shout. This shout is at once taken 
up by every other servant in turn, who 
seems to spring up out of the ground for 
the special object of making a noise, 
until the one you want appears, or you 
give up the attempt to get what you want 
as hopeless, and return inside the bun- 
galow trying to persuade yourself you 
didn’t want anything after all, or, at any 
rate, didn’t want it very fhuch. Half an 
hour later the missing servant will 
-saunter Memsahib is calling me ?” 
You are probably taking a nap, or busy 
with a caller. You are not too pleased | 
at being disturbed. He comes in with- 
out knocking, be it to your bedroom or 
even bath-room. I have spent many 
months in trying to teach my boy to 
knock on the door before he opens it, 
but my time and patience were spent in 
vain. Outside goes on a steady stream 
of chatter, chatter, in low tones to be 
sure, but none the less disturbing. One 
always hears one’s own name ; and Mem- 
sahib, Memsahib is a word repeated 
over and over. What are they saying 
about me? I wonder. Perhaps it is as 
well I do not know. Andas the serv- 
ant question is the thing most often dis- 
cussed whenever two or three memsahibs 
are gathered together, perhaps it is only 
just that we should be talked about in 
our turn by the servants. 

I have eighteen of them, and to-day I 
have been busy making up the beds. 
This seems rather unnecessary, with 
such a retinue, doesn’t it? Do you re 
member Aunt Mary’s faithful Maggie, 
and how she used to do all the work of 
that little cottage in Maine in the sum- 
mer, besides looking after the hens and 
chickens, and at times the garden? 
What wouldn’t I give for a treasure like 
that! But here the law seems to be one 
man, one kind of work, like the one-man- 
one-vote idea you hear so much of in 
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England. Every servant can or will do 
nothing except the one thing you have 
engaged him to do. They call their 
caste to the rescue; in my opinion there 
is no end of humbug about all this caste 
business. So, because the Captain 5Sa- 
hib’s bearer happens to be ill, and my 
chockra has just been dismissed on 
account of being found trying to sell my 
old watch in the bazaar, here I am, dust- 
ing the drawing-room, putting the others 
in order, and otherwise acting the part 
of what in America would be the house- 
maid. 

Living in India would be compara- 
tively cheap were it not for the servants’ 
wages. Of course if you look at it in 
the light of only paying the beastie, for 
instance, instead of a water tax, or keep- 
ing your own watchman instead of help- 
ing support the city police or buying 
tickets to the firemen’s balls, you feel 
more cheerful about it; but still, over 
sixty dollars a month is a great price out 
of a month’s pay to spend on what at 
home would be considered luxuries— 
grooms, butlers, etc.—but which here 
aren't luxuries at all, but necessities, or 
rather unavoidable evils. The only one 
who is, possibly, superfluous is the gar- 
dener. As an excuse I must own I do 
like to have flowers about one’s rooms. 
To do so in India it is not necessary to 
own a garden; but you simply hire a 
gardener. His business is to bring in 
fresh flowers every morning, though 
where he gets them is a mystery. They 
certainly are not any product of our own 
freshly plowed and planted plot; but 
probably he begs them from other peo- 
ple’s gardens, with the promise of some 
of ours in the future, when they have 
grown. 

Arranging them is also his work ; orhis 
small son does it for him—most hideous- 
ly, too, according to our Western ideas. 
Four vases for the dinner-table corners 
will be crammed full of bright pink 
roses, and in the middle of each vase 
appears one large marigold. But the 
modern Indians seem to have no eye for 
color. One night we went to our Colonel’s 
to dinner. The butler had volunteered 
to decorate the table, and the Colonel 
Memsahib, coming home late from the 
club, had not had her usual inspection. 
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Behold it, when we went in, entirely 
covered with glass beads of various 
sizes and colors, strewn about in more 
or less geometric patterns. Don’t say 
that you think it sounds “ rather pretty.” 
It might have been, I admit, but it 
wasn’t. 

The gardener “ putters ” about all day, 


‘his wife dutifully walking behind in his 


footsteps. He has no tools, but digs, 
and plants, and scoops out tiny canals 
with his hands, and his yoke of buffalo 
draw up water from the well, till our 
garden promises to provide us with all 
sorts of good things to look at and to 
eat. But I must go on to tell you about 
some of our other retainers. Such an 
imposing word, is it not? 

Baby’s nurse has left, and she has a 
dear old ayah, who was filling that posi- 
tion as valiantly as she does now, I have 
no doubt, in the year of the Mutiny. She 
is, after the Baby, a sahib herself, the 
most important member of the house- 
hold. All the others try to be nice to 
her, since she is supposed to have un- 
bounded influence with me, which she 
could use in their behalf. Moreover, 
she is, as she says, a Cheestan, which 
gives her a superior social standing; at 
least she is out of the caste system, can 
patronize the sweepers’ families, help 
herself to anything she wants to eat, and 
is generally independent. Her Chris- 
tianity doesn’t amount to her ever going 
to church, but mine apparently does not 
keep me from losing my temper a dozen 
times a day, so I should not criticise. 
Baby loves to play with the gold button 
screwed into her nose and the enormous 
collection of dangling rings she wears in 
one ear. She is very proud of her Eng- 
lish songs. She chants: 

“ Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, where 
Be you go? 
I be go London, see my 

Little Queen.” 
But her little Hindustanee songs are 
prettier. She refuses to go with me to 
the hills this summer; she went once 
and found she had a room upstairs—a 


most dreadful predicament. “ Up, up, 
and down, down. The old woman 
Memsahib, how I be doing?” Because 


she zs old, a dear old soul, I cannot ask 
her to do any extra work forme. And 
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I have given up, in despair, making a 
lady’s maid out of the material furnished 
by any ayah I can get here. The one 
who met me in Bombay, with the tink- 
ling anklets, was sent away after we had 
lost half our wardrobes, my gold thimble 
with turquoises, a pin or two, and many 
other things which it was impossible to 


trace to her more than any one else, but . 


replacing which made a hole in our 
finances and made us feel that she was 
too expensive a luxury to be kept. I 
tried another who showed more interest 
in Baby than in me, and would insist on 
giving her those horrible highly colored 
native sugar candies to hold in her mouth; 
and number three was no better, and num- 
ber four was quite the dirtiest individual 
Ihave everseen. The Sahib swears that 
he saw me beat her, but I did not; I 
simply took her by the shoulders and 
put her out of the room. Surely I had 
provocation if any one ever did. I came 
in from a long walk and took off a pair 
of stockings white with the awful dust 
of the Meeammeer roads, and, flinging 
them in a corner, told her to wash them. 
In her zeal she snatched them up and 
then and there plunged them into a 
basin of warm water that had just been 
brought in for me to use for my face, 
and proceeded to scrub them with my 
toothbrush. After this I decided ayahs 
were a failure, until I could get a good 
madrassi and have a small boy called a 
chockra simply to keep my rooms neat 
and help the Sahib’s bearer clean my 
boots, etc. Of course he is no use when 
it comes to getting dressed, and he can- 
not sew; none of my ayahs would do 
that. The one thing they ave good at 
is brushing one’s hair; they have a won- 
derfully soothing touch with their_cold, 
clammy hands, and when my back got 
kicked by a horse the other day out 
hunting I found the Baby’s old ayah 
equal to the best masseuse I have ever 
had rub me in America. 

The sewing question is settled by my 
getting a durzie. He sits all day cross- 
legged on the back veranda, and does 
all the mending, and makes Baby’s 
clothes, and liveries for the servants, and 
has, in addition, just finished relining 
our high cart; in fact, he has saved his 
wages many times over. These Indian 
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durzies can copy almost anything, but 
when left to their own devices are apt 
to make most annoying mistakes. They 
have no sense of symmetry, and I have 
had a waist returned “finished” with 
one more button-hole in front than there 
was a button for. They sew hooks on 
opposite one another, and the eyes ditto, 
and collars hind part before, and make 
both sleeves for the same arm unless 
watched inch by inch. To say a per- 
son’s clothes look “durzie made” is a 
great insult out here, where all really 
good things are supposed to come from 
England, and where the so-called Eng- 
lish shops charge such outrageously 
high prices for the strange old shop- 
worn collection of clothes and shabby 
flowers and ribbons. But my old durzie 
sits and sews and takes his time, and 
is paid by the month with the other 
servants. 

Of Gunga Din, the Sahib’s bearer, I 
have already written. He is one in a 
thousand—a most distinguished-looking 
old man, with some fine gold ornaments 
hung around his neck and a pointed 
gilt cap under his turban... He stalks 
about among the other servants in a 
most superior way, and his manners to 
us all are lofty and condescending, but 
the Sahib’s clothes and uniforms are 
looked after better than by any English 
valet, and he is invaluable in the moral 
effect he has in keeping the peace of 
the household. He is a great friend of 
the old ayah, and when he thinks no 
one is looking he plays with and pets 
Baby, whom he adores, but is most too 
dignified to show any such emotion in 
public. The only drawback to his being 
a perfect servant is that he is a Hindu, 
and cannot touch our food, so when the 
Sahib is in camp he has to get another 
servant to wait on him at table. Last 
time he took the messachi, the old cook’s 
son, who is a bright boy and speaks 
English. 

I have told you about the cook already, 
and I hardly know what to say concern- 
ing the khitmagar, Ahmed Shah, except 
that he reminds me of.a faithful dog. 
He wants a new tin of silver polish and 
one of brass-cleaning stuff every week, 
which is rather expensive. Most of his 
time he spends sitting on the back gate- 
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post, chanting his prayers in a loud sing- 
song from an enormous book, The 
other day I heard a jingle of bells and 
a cart drove up filled with white, ghost- 
like figures of veiled women. Ahmed Shah 
proudly informed me that they were his 
wife and her people come to call on me. 
After every man on the place had been 
made to vanish, they took off their veils 
and came into the drawing-room, There 
were seven of them and three children— 
all in the most gorgeous dresses of scar- 
let, purple, and gold spangles, and 
“ rings in their noses and bells on their 
toes,” and glass bracelets and silver 
anklets. I felt quite shabby among 
them in my tailor-made coat and skirt 
and no jewelry. The children were such 
pretty little things, as all Indian children 
are, with their little brown faces and big 
black eyes. Ahmed Shah proudly intro- 
duced them: “ This thing my wife, this 
thing my mother, this my wife her 
mother,”etc. Then he went away,and my 
callers all proceeded to sit on the floor. 
Conversation was rather handicapped by 
the fact that I knew only about two 
words of their conversation and they 
couldn’t speak a word of mine, but I 
had Baby brought in for inspection, and 
showed them my pictures and silver 
things and gave them some roses. They 
all laughed a good deal and chatted 
together, then they solemnly shook hands 
with me one by one and went away in 
the cart with the sleigh-bells. Poor 
things! think what their secluded lives 
must be. My other servants are the 
mali or gardener, the beastie, z.c. water- 
carrier, the sweeper, the watchman, and 
the grooms, called syces. Besides these 
there is the Sahib’s orderly, by name 
Bahardan Khan, who looks like a cut- 
throat but is useful in many odd ways. 
The beastie is an old soldier, and plays 
the trombone as he learned to do in the 
band. He goes about in an airy cos- 
tume with his goatskin water-bag slung 
over his shoulder, and I pay him one 
rupee a week for charcoal with which to 
heat the water for our baths. Our watch- 
man, or chowkidar, is a Brahmin, and 
therefore superior by caste to all the 
servants. His stage properties are a 
long, thick stick, a blanket draped about 
him for extra warmth these cold nights, 
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and a lantern. I remonstrated against 
his carrying the lantern in his, hand 
when he made his hourly tour of the 
house in the night. “ Any thief,” I said, 
“could know just where you were, and 
would wait till you were around one 
side of the house, and then proceed to 
break in on the other.” The Indian 
mind is not logical, and he failed to 
understand why I insisted on his letting 
his light stand all night on the veranda 
where he could get it in case of need. 
After the first night I told him also he 
must not sing, because that woke me up. 
He replied that his father had told him 
he must go about clearing his throat 
noisily and coughing—which ts indeed 
the time-honored custom of his guild; 
that he had tried it and it hurt his throat, 
so his father told him he might thump 
his stick and sing as an alternative. I 
asked a Scotchman here if the chowkidar 
got his name because he was to be heard 
choking all night—not an original joke, 
but one that he thought very funny when 
he at length saw the point. 

It is a long step from a Brahmin to the 
sweeper caste—the lowest there is. Mrs. 
Steel, in her book on Indian house- 
keeping, had a great deal to say in praise 
of the sweepers as aclass. In her opin- 
ion they are the cleanest of all Indians, 
since they can keep themselves and 
their house so by doing work that is 
forbidden the others. The sweeper not 
only does all the sweeping and cleaning 
in the house, but has to take care of the 
compound and stables as well, and feed 
and brush the dogs. Mine is a nice 
man, and is the only servant who has 
never refused to do anything I have 
asked of him. 

The number of syces you keep de- 
pends on the number of your horses; 
every horse and pony has its own syce, 
and the one who takes care of a horse 
gets paid more than one who has a pony 
to look after. The head syce is paid 
extra every month to buy cleaning mate- 
rials and see that the harness-room in 
general is kept in order. An odd thing 
about their caste is that they cannot 
lead a dog by a chain, but are quite 
content to carry him in their arms, or 
hold him if his collar and chain are first 
taken off. They won’t even carry a 
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chain if you want to take the dog out 
riding with you and tie him up after- 
wards. In India you need a syce when- 
ever you go to call, or out to dinner, or 
anywhere, since there is no way of put- 
ting your horse up in any one else’s 
stables, or any such thing as a hitching- 
post, and at places like the Club there 
are no stables at all. The syce unhar- 
nesses the horse, and sits on the ground 
holding him with a rope by the hour, 
till you are ready to go home. Then he 
climbs upon a queer, uncomfortable 
little seat behind your cart, and hangs 
on, with his feet dangling almost to the 
ground—unless it is sunny and you 
fancy an umbrella; in which case he 
manages the difficult feat of holding one 
over you and keeping himself standing 
up at the same time. When you ride 
he runs along with you or goes ahead 
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and waits where you told him to meet 
you, be it a five-minute walk or ten 
miles away. Each horse and pony has 
also to have a grass-cutter, but that costs 
the same as buying the grass or hay 
direct. 

I have almost forgotten the washer- 
man. He insists on being supplied 
with a table and an ironing sheet. He 
also usually demands soap and starch, 
but the wise Indian memsahib makes 
him find his own. His wages are about 
five or six dollars a month; but no one 
can estimate the wear and tear on one’s 
clothes from his method of beating them 
on stones and letting hard rubbing take 
the place of soap—for economy’s sake. 
Once a week he brings back thé clean 
clothes and counts out the others; an 
unnecessarily lengthy proceeding, very 
trying to one’s patience. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR THE 
PRISONER 


BY AN ELMIRA GRADUATE 


LITTLE less than three years 
A. ago, on a balmy spring day, a 
wan-faced, desolate-looking Ger- 
man youth, probably twenty-two years 
of age, came plodding down Fifth Ave- 
nue. All the morning he had sought 
employment. His use of the English 
language was limited, and he could tell 
of no special occupation at which he 
was proficient ; nevertheless he earnestly 
sought work—and did not find it. He 
was too slender for heavy manual labor ; 
he was not “ Americanized” enough to 
appeal successfully to shopkeepers ; trade 
bosses had no time to waste talking to a 
man who knew no trade. They could 
get plenty of boys living at home to start 
at the bottom of the business for $3 a 
week, and, besides, the dull season was 
just coming on—they did not need him. 
Of employment agencies he knew noth- 
ing, and he had not a cent with which to 
buy a newspaper. 
When he landed, the little sum of 
money he hoarded so carefully seemed 
an ample fortune for weeks to come—at 


least until one of the fabled big-paying 
positions could be secured. But his 
money seemed to. slip away-with aston- 
ishing rapidity, and he soon wrote home 
for assistance. The same day, in a 
crowded street car, his pocket was picked 
of the clumsy wallet which contained 
nearly every cent he had in the world. 
It would be more than a fortnight be- 
fore he could possibly receive assistance 
from home, and as he drifted around 
that morning, unknown, penniless, and 
hungry, he was desperate. 

Now, it is no easy matter to steal on 
the streets of New York in broad day- 
light without being detected. So the 
German, though now on the deliberate 
outlook for a chance to pillage, tramped 
many weary blocks without encounter- 
ing any encouraging signs. Finally he 
saw inside the weather doors of a home 
a diminutive rubber plant in a common 
clay flower-pot. In the section of Ger- 
many where he hailed from rubber plants 
were a rarity and of some little value. 
He determined to steal this plant so that 
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he might eat. No sooner determined 
than done. Rapidly mounting the steps, 
he hugged the coveted plant to himself 
and retreated. A stumble, a lunge, 
and, though himself saved by the bal 
ustrade—with the pot still clutched to 
him—in a moment the rubber plant 
lay broken on the steps. The “thief” 
realized his loss, but fled until he had 
turned a corner or two and put sev- 
eral blocks between himself and the 
scene of his burglary. Examining the 
flower-pot, he concluded to endeavor 
to dispose of it for-what few cents it 
would bring; but just as he was con- 
cluding the sale of it for five cents, he 
was arrested. 

It was his entire ignorance of any trade 
which brought himto crime. It was his 
crime which gave him the trade that 
proved his salvation. 

That was, as recorded, less than three 
years ago. To-day this same young 
foreigner is employed in one of New 
York’s most progressive manufacturing 
establishments at a good salary. He 
is a master mechanic at the trade, 
and, though he has been with the firm 
only for something like four months, is 
already assistant foreman. He speaks 
English well, is extremely industrious 
and steady, and enjoys the esteem of his 
employers as well as of the men under 
him. 

Why? What, in so short a space of 
time, has wrought such a transformation 
in one who but a while ago, in a weak 
moment, turned his hand toward theft? 
The method of teaching industrial train- 
ing at the Elmira Reformatory. For the 
embryonic thief was convicted as a bur- 
glar—the law reckons it burglary to even 
lift the latch of an unlecked door in 
entering and stealing an article, how- 
ever insignificant, from another’s dwell- 
ing—but, fortunately, the one word pro- 
nounced in sentence by the judge was 
Elmira.” 

Every student of criminology knows 
that our laws embody no attempt to 
make the punishment fit the crime—that 
is, in individual cases. The law said to 


this young man: “I do not punish you 
for stealing that flower-pot, but to pre- 
vent other flower-pots from being stolen, 
and under my indeterminate sentence 
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the burglar who entered and stole a 
thousand dollars’ worth of goods from 
the house next to the one from which 
you took the pot will (for this is his first 
offense, too) receive no more and no less 
punishment than you, if you each abide 
by Elmira’s rules and earn a speedy 
parole. Your release will be assured as 
soon as your safety has been assured 
by mental improvement and by the tech- 
nical and practical acquirement of both 
a moral and a physical power that will 
keep you from stealing and open to you 
the door Thrift, which leads to Pros- 
perity.” And, hard as it seemed, the 
punishment proved the making of the 
German, as it has for many others. In 
another State, where penology has not 
made such a beginning in the correct 
solution of its problem by the use of 
trade teaching, the indeterminate sen- 
tence, and probation, the German might 
have had the words “hard labor” pro- 
nounced over him, and found himself for 
a definite period a slave to daily toil 
merely calculated to pay for the prison- 
er’s “keep” and to add a little to the 
State’s coffers. Most likely, if such had 
been the case, he would, as a result of 
such punishment, have been returned to 
society a decided menace. For though 
his environment had been good and he 
was not addicted to intemperance and 
carried no hereditary taint in his veins, 
such are the promptings of a weak, 
vacillating nature, when thrown into con- 
tact. with crime-hardened crooks who 
are not, when confined, industrially 
occupied with a view to affording them 
the wherewithal to turn from their 
nefarious walks, that in nine cases out 
of ten the inexperienced young convict 
will carry away from prison a head filled 
with crooked schemes and ideas to be 
ventured upon at the first favorable 
opportunity. 

At Elmira, however, the German found 
himself denied the privilege of converse 
with any one. He was bluntly informed 
that, according to the law, he might be 
detained there for ten full years, and that 
it was “ upto him”.to get out. In only 
one manner could he possibly accom- 
plish this—through work, and hard work 
at that. In his interview with the trades 
school director of this pioneer institu- 
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tion in craft teaching, where industrial 
training has been the keynote since 1876, 
the German was told that what this coun- 
try wants is a man who can do some one 
thing with a degree of excellence. He 
was informed that the day of the Jack- 
of-all-trades, the all-around man, as he 
thought himself when he left his native 
town, had passed, and that his only sal- 
vation lay in his becoming a skilled 
workman at one thing; finally, he was 
urged to get all “out of the State” he 
could while confined, and promised that 
if he diligently applied himself, day by 
day, towards acquiring both the means 
and the disposition for earning an honest 
livelihood, maintaining at the same time 
a good record for behavior and good 
marking in the school of letters, he 
would be paroled back to New York 
City in just thirteen months. Then he 
was reminded that a failure in any one 
of the monthly trade examinations would 
mean thirty days longer at Elmira, and 
dismissed to his cell, where he might ex- 
amine the following list of trades and 
select the one he fancied : 

Barbering, bookbinding, brass-smith- 
ing, bricklaying, cabinet-making, carpen- 
try, clothing-cutting, electricity, frescoing, 
hardwood-finishing, horseshoeing, house- 
painting, iron-forging, machine wood- 
working, machinist, mechanical drawing, 
molding, paint-mixing, plastering, pho- 
tography, plumbing, printing, shoemak- 
ing, sign-painting, steamfitting, stenog- 


raphy, stone-cutting, stone masonry, 
tailoring, tinsmithing, typewriting, and 
upholstery. 

There is small need to follow 


the German through the prison. He, 
like ninety-five per cent of his four- 
teen hundred fellow-prisoners, took 
up the study of his chosen craft with 
zeal, not only mastered the trade but 
excelled in it, and was, in the mini- 
mum time required to earn the parole, 
on his way back to New York. The 
reformative chapter in his life is closed. 
His mind is now no. more likely to re- 
turn to wrong-doing than that of any 
other law-abiding citizen, nor as likely, 
for he has tasted of the consequences. 
There is no need or reason for him to 
even think dishonestly, for now he pos- 
sesses something which no pickpocket 
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can ever take from him, and at which he 
can always realize an honest dollar. 

View the German’s case alongside that 
of another young fellow-prisoner of mine. 
He is now twenty-six years of age. He 
was sentenced to Elmira with two con- 
federates for highway robbery. Hardly 
had the prison doors clanged behind 
him than he was pardoned—an extremely 
rare happening at Elmira. After a time 
I was able to visit the haunts of this one- 
time acquaintance. I found him lounging 
in the rear room of a saloon, seemingly 
happy, and very plentifully supplied with 
money. I learned that, upon. receiving 
executive clemency, he had gone South, 
again fallen into the disfavor of the law 
and been sentenced to a year on the 
Georgia “ chain-gang,” where the chain 
around the ankle and the long black 
strap form the guiding influence. On 
the chain-gang all that ts taught is 
how to bear down on the handle of a 
pick or shovel. Upon release, the man 
in question quickly drifted back to New 
York, more of a criminal than ever. 

I remarked to him that he would have 
been better off if the Governor had left 
him at Elmira, and that he would now 
be equipped with a knowledge worth 
having. “ Yes,” said he, “if I only had 
a decent trade I’d quit ‘grafting’ to- 
morrow. There’s nothing in it. You 
never know where you stand, and you 
are bound to get it sooner or later. But 
I can’t start to peddling chopped ribbons 
for eight dollars a week.” He meant 
what he said, and from his point of view 
this fellow is tied, hand and foot, to crime, 
flourishing in his unlawful practices, 
yet sincerely wishing himself away from 
them. How much better would it have 
been for him to have stayed at Elmira! 
It will be a greater blessing for him than 
for society when the hand of the law 
clutches him again and tosses him into 
some place like the Elmira Reforma- 
tory. 

Though trade teaching in its infancy 
was begun at Elmira over twenty years 
ago with a class or so in brush-making, 
molding, and iron-working, there was 
such strong opposition to the idea at the 
outset that it is only in recent years that 
the example has been really earnestly 
followed throughout the country. Even 
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to-day it is in barely more than half the 
States that we find industrial training in 
operation among grown criminals, Yet 
so thoroughly has the idea been carried 
out at Elmira that a vocation will be 
found to suit any temperament or condi- 
tion. A great, hulking, two-hundred- 
pound laborer, perchance, finds his call 
ing as a blacksmith, an iron-worker, or 
a stone-cutter, while for the frailest in 
physique a lucrative occupation is taught. 

I well remember a notorious forger 
who was sent to the prison. He was 
steeped in cunning and crime, but, as it 
was the first time he had ever been 
apprehended, and as the judge still saw 
possibilities in him, he was committed to 
Elmira. This crook had never done a 
day’s work in his life other than devise 
wicked schemes and wield a pen unlaw- 
fully. When interviewed, this prisoner 
calmly informed the director ofthe trades- 
teaching that he would obediently follow 
any course prescribed, but that he felt no 
desire to select a trade, as he would never 
use it in the outer world, consequently 
what he studied was immaterial to him. 
And it is most unlikely that a man who 
had been a lawbreaker so long, and who 
had obtained money, though dishonestly, 
so easily, would soil his hands at manual 
toil for four or five dollars a day. Yet 
the trades school director did not despair 
of teaching this criminal that through 
industrial training alone he might be 
brought to see that, after all, the straight 
path only is the one worth while. It 
chanced that an innovation of some 
little importance was about to be con- 
summated at the reformatory. Stenog- 
raphy and typewriting were to be added 
to the trades, and telegraphy dropped 
from the list. In fact, the typewriters 
and other paraphernalia were already 
en route to Elmira. And so the director 
brouched the subject to the forger, and 
offered to make him the dean of the 
class if he would apply himself to become 
an expert stenographer. The prisoner 
little expected to meet such a trade 
behind prison bars, -and naturally ac- 
cepted the offer with avidity; the study 
was much to his liking and he worked 
hard and conscientiously. In a trifle 
less than a year he became so proficient 
in the art as to supplant the citizen in- 


structor of the class. He filled the posi- 
tion for more than a year, as, on account 
of violations of the prison constitution, 
he was detained longer than he need 
have been. 

To-day he is doing a thriving legiti- 
mate business as public stenographer, 
and can, I believe, hold his own with 
any expert in the State. He has taken 
an active part in aiding the stenogra- 
phers’ union in New York to strengthen 
their organization. Asa highly respected 
man, supporting a family, he expects 
soon to close the door on his past record 
by application to Albany for the resto- 
ration of his citizenship—a boon that it 
is to be hoped will be granted. 

Elmira’s industrial teaching reaches 
all—good, bad, or indifferent, big or 
little, enlightened or illiterate. But it 
cannot teach all the branches that might 
be requested from its heterogeneous 
population, as this little incident will 
disclose : 

On a Sunday morning a dozen or so 
new arrivals were occupying the “ mourn- 
ers’ bench,” just without the offices of 
the Superintendent, awaiting the inter- 
view which must precede their actually 
being admitted to the prison routine. 
One of the number was a dwarf, scarcely 
higher than a six-year-old child. His 
biography stated that he was twenty- 
nine years of age, but he looked much 
older, though, judging from the vacant 
expression of his face, his mental forces 
were nearly as dwarfed as his body. 
With a couple of inmate bookkeepers I 
was furtively watching the actions of 
this extremely repulsive-looking pris- 
oner, when one of the clerks, by way of 
comment backed by a desire to hear the 
prodigy speak, asked him: 

“ What trade are you going to learn ?” 

“Who, me?’ drawled the man, with 
a fearful Hebrew accent; “I dakes up 
shuspenders an’ collar buddons.” 

He had no idea of the reason for the 
explosive mirth which his declaration 
provoked ; and as with him so it was 
with many others. They vaguely under- 
stood that they would learn something 
at which the dollar might be made, but 
that. was all, except that they naturally 
connected the idea with what they knew 
of business where they came from. The 
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little Hebrew, the extent of whose busi- 
ness had rested in assisting his brother 
to make sales from a, push-cart, had 
been committed for assaulting one of 
his competitors. ‘To-day he is a peace- 
ful enough tailor and clothing-cutter, his 
earnings averaging five dollars a day the 
year round. 

I have illustrated how the susceptible 
man who falls in time of temptation and 
need may sojourn in Elmira and receive, 
besides moral strength, a substantial 
means of support; how criminals them- 
selves are coming to appreciate the value 
of a trade; how the confirmed, habitu- 
ated crook and the ignorant, weak- 
minded East-Sider may alike find their 
true reformation and future calling 
through their own efforts at industrial 
training ; and, last but not least, it must 
be stated that even the occasional 
“swell” who comes within the ban of 
the law, no matter how cultured the 
environment he has bolted nor how 
accomplished he himself may be, finds 
at Elmira some one thing better than he 
has ever had before. 

I have in mind the case of a young 
broker, a college graduate, with a good 
income and accustomed to being petted 
and pampered all his life. Through 
gambling he became involved in press- 
ing debt. He wished to avoid disgrace- 
ful exposure, and, when he thought he 
knew a “sure thing,” he forged, just for 
enough to back the gamble. A payment 
on his own income would soon be due, 
and even if the wager should be lost he 
could make good the forgery without 
discovery—but it was a sure thing. 
Here the old story repeats itself. The 
money was lost, and the broker, his 
credit ruined and his every dollar dissi- 
pated, was helpless. A day or so passed, 
and on the very morning on which he 
received the installment he so eagerly 
awaited, his forgery was dragged to 
light. For what was hoped might be 
the man’s own good, the charge was 
pressed and influence brought to bear in 
having him committed to Elmira. Upon 
arrival there the prisoner took up the 
study of mechanical drawing. A latent 
talent asserted itself, and advancement 
was so steady that to-day the ex-broker 
is engaged in a notable architect’s office 
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as draughtsman with a handsome salary 
and the promise of a brilliant future. 

There is only one harm or anything 
like it that ever resulted from trade 
teaching in prison. It was that wrought 
by a man who went to Elmira and learned 
to be a photo-etcher and engraver. He 
was an old-time offender, but somehow 
managed to beguile the jury into believ- 
ing that he was on trial for his first wrong 
act. During his three years’ stay in the 
reformatory he thoroughly mastered the 
art of engraving, and upon his release he 
took up the manufacture of money— 
greenbacks—at which he was for a time 
successful. He was eventually captured, 
and confessed. How quickly photo- 
engraving and etching were abandoned 
at Elmira! and to-day the great roomful 
of machinery used by those classes stands 
all covered with rust and dust. Here 
was a case where a man deliberately 
used a good means for a bad purpose. 
The union scale of wages for engravers 
hovers around thirty-five dollars a week 
—a good living for any man—+yet this 
criminal purposely selected that very 
trade at Elmira in order that he might 
return to the field of his activities as a 
counterfeiter. 

it is not an exception for the young 
man who goes to Elmira and returns to 
his native town to settle down to work at 
what he has learned there, but by far the 
greater majority do this—statistics claim 
seventy-four per cent; and though famii- 
iar with many cases, I can think of but 
very few of my fellow-prisoners who have 
remained on the downward course. 

The reformatory not only compels a 
man to learn a trade, but it requires that 
he shall secure, through letter-writing, 
before he shali be released, a situation 
at the trade learned while in confinement. 
When the prisoner is proffered employ 
ment, a representative of the institution 
immediately investigates the position 
and interviews the would-be employer. 
Everything being satisfactory, the pris- 
oner is paroled. His first duty upon 
reaching his destination is to report to 
the branch of the Prison Association 
located in his town. He must also, for 
at least six months, submit written re- 
ports to the reformatory Superintendent, 
for he is still under the jurisdiction of 
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the State and liable to return for viola- 
tion of parole if he does not comply 
with the reporting rules. The reports 
submitted, which I quote below, may 
seem puerile to the casual reader, but it 
will be recalled that they were, perhaps, 
written by those who had never before 
been qualified to earn anything like a 
good day’s pay, and who are elated in 
their new-found power: 
New York City. 

General Superintendent : 

I arrived here at 8:30 last evening, and 
went at once to my home. I reported to the 
Prison Association representative and had a 
nice talk with him, and was much encouraged 
by what he said. 

Hereafter sir, I shall do all that is within 
my power to do what is right, and be an 
honest upright man. I have no words to 
express the thanks I owe you. 

My parents thank you very much for the 
kindness you have shown me while under 
your care. | 

I have visited my place of employment 
and arranged matters with my employer. In 
spare hours I will go out and make sales for 
the firm. Thus you see sir, 1 am now able 
to make an honest living, which is more than 
I was able to do before coming under your 
care. 

Trusting this my first report proves satis- 
factory, I am, etc. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
General Superintendent : 

I can now state with the utmost confidence 
that I am assured of success. Since my 
release from Elmira I have not lost one day’s 
work, and each succeeding month finds me 
in a more secure position. I am still em- 
ployed at my trade, frescoing, and am aver- 
aging twenty-four dollars a week. I have 
saved fifty-one dollars since my release, 
bought two suits of clothes valued at forty 
dollars, and various other articles to the 
amount of forty dollars. So you see that my 
future looks brighter than at any time in my 
life. I will now close, and I shall always 
regard the Elmira Reformatory as the means 
of securing my present foothold in the world. 

Very Respectfully, etc. 


New York, N. Y. 
General Superintendent : 

Enclosed you will find my second report, 
that for the month of April,and I am glad to 
say that I am gettin sions nicely. 4 have 
been working steadily at the steamfitting 
trade. 

I have earned $35 thus far this month, 
and have spent $16 for board, $2.50 for car- 
fare, and $2.50 for a hat. The remainder, 
$14, I have saved. 
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Since my release from the Reformatory I 
have saved $22.25. I hope this report will 
_ satisfactory to you, and also to the 

oard of Managers. Trusting that you are 
in the best of health, I remain, etc. 

The ideas which a man learns at 
Elmira through the very habit of indus- 
trial training are apparent in each of the 
letters reproduced, which are fair sam- 
ples of those submitted by a thousand 
men who are yearly paroled from Elmira. 

If, at the expiration of six months, the 
paroled prisoner has conducted himself 
properly, he is granted an absolute writ- 
ten release, and is then reallyfree. Per- 
haps he has served only one and a half - 
years on an indeterminate sentence of 
twenty years. Perhaps he did not take 
himself firmly enough in hand, and was 
returned to prison for violating his first 
or second, or, as in one case I knew of, 
his sixth parole, and served in the prison 
six, eight, or ten years; yet he will in 
all probability eventually earn an abso- 
lute release. For very few ever serve 
the maximum time prescribed by the 
law, and only one in every sixty is ever 
returned to Elmira. On the other hand, 
so efficiently and steadily have the vast 
majority worked when paroled to await- 
ing positions, that shop superintendents 
and trades bosses have been giving 
special efforts toward procuring the serv- 
ices of these industrial-trained Elmira 
graduates. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the 
benefits which are reaped, first by those 
who have strayed from the straight path, 
and later by society itself, from the 
seeds sown by industrial training in 
prisons, are unutterably good and last- 
ing. For through just their ability to 
work with their hands, many, very many 
young but notvicious crooks will develop 
the sprouting seeds of thrift into hon- 
esty, integrity, and good citizenship. 
The day is to be hoped for when all the 
States in America will exert themselves 
to follow the leadership of the great two- 
million-dollar Elmira Reformatory, atleast 
to the extent of endeavoring to give to 
and not take from the poor unfortunates 
who populate their penal institutions. 


Comment on Current Books 


Mr. Chambers has a large fol- 
lowing among American novel 
readers, as a glance at the lists 
of best-selling books for two or three years 
past conclusively shows. His versatility is 
notable, for he has written several kinds of 
story, ranging from the purely fantastical and 
whimsical like “ lole” to the solid, not to 
say stodgy, historical novel of which “ Cardi- 
gan” is an example. His new book,“ The 
Firing Line,”* belongs more nearly to the 
class which includes his “The Fighting 
Chance” and *“* The Younger Set,” but is 
less trying to the nerves than the former, 
which, with great vigor, had also disagreeable 
and unedifying scenes of brutality and coarse 
passion. In “* The Firing Line” the author 
studies money-spenders from the North in 
Florida, and joins abundant local coloring 
with the social analysis to which he is 
addicted—analysis which is true but super- 
ficial. Scenes in an Adirondack camp also 
figure in the story. The book may be best 
described as having in certain parts humor, 
lively dialogue, and some charm, but as lack- 
ing compactness and a continuously inter- 
esting single situation. The heroine, Shiela, 
the adopted daughter of a man who is 
making a beautiful Florida estate, is not con- 
vincing in her personality, and we do not care 
as much as we should about her early secret 
marriage or her love for the excellent young 
landscape gardener. The one original char- 
acter of the book is Malcourt, an audacious 
and clever man of the world, who, despite his 
questionable past, has a sense of honor and 
has a quite novel way of thwarting the ill- 
disposed. Altogether the novel is entertain- 
ing, but by no means a deep or powerful 
book. 

A sincere effort to study motive and tem- 
perament is found in “ Marotz,”’*a tale the 
scenes of which are laid in Sicily and else- 
where in Italy, with an opening chapter 
which evidently depicts the Vienna court, 
although it is not so stated. The purpose 
of the book is rather misty; its undoubted 
attraction comes chiefly from the clearness 
with which half a dozen men and women 
really worth knowing are brought into the 
light, and also in certain passages of descrip- 
tion. For an instance of the first kind take 
Marotz herself—a pure, noble-minded girl 
of high ideals, one whose womanliness re- 
minds one of Mr. Crawford’s Princess Sara- 
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cinesca. It is as agreeable as it is rare to 
meet women of such charm and dignity in 
fiction, For an instance of the second kind 
we may take the description of the mystical 
convent or sisterhood where Marotz goes as 
a possible future novice. This stands in 
Vienna on the site where a great crime has 
been committed (possibly the reference is to 
the death of Crown Prince Rudolf), and its 
head, known only as Poor Sister, is of high 
birth. One need not be a Catholic to find 
this description singularly and unexpectedly 
readable. The book has a spice of fun too; 
the quaint and cross-grained Sicilian cobbler, 
Maso, is an original. The story is marred 
by Marotz’s singular idea that she deliber- 
ately caused her boy to be born without 
a soul, like the ancient pagans as she 
imagined them, rather than that he should 
have a bad soul. Later her prayer gives 
the boy a soul, and he at once changes for 
the worse in character. If it were worth 
while to introduce this sort of absurdity at 
all, the author should have worked it out 
more completely and intelligibly. 

An American woman, whose love of adven- 
ture and delight in travel are strong, finds 
herself on a coffee plantation in the moun- 
tains of Central America. “Coffee and a 
Love Affair” ' tells her experiences with con- 
siderable liveliness, a little after the manner 
of * The Lady of the Decoration,” but with- 
out that little book’s personal charm. Here 
the reader cares more about the coffee than 
he does about the love affair—the descrip- 
tive parts and incidents of plantation life are 
really very good. 

Mr. H. L. Stuart has a strangely con- 
ceived and original subject for his “‘ Weep- 
ing Cross,”* but there is much that will 
offend the taste in the ultra-realism of the 
narrative. This is all the greater pity 
because the author has an imagination of 
unusual power, a style vivid and forceful, 
and an honest intention to present the tragic 
struggle between a man’s better nature and 
cruel temptation. His subject is the adven- 
tures in New England, about 1650, of an 
Irishman who had been first a Jesuit pupil, 
then a royalist soldier ; he is sent to the hard 
mercies of the Pilgrims by Cromwell, inden- 
tured to a noble-minded master, but has the 
misfortune of being loved by that master’s 
daughter. The conflict between religion and 
passion that follows is analyzed with extreme 
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keenness, but is hardly edifying in its bold 
realism, and is agonizing in its relation of 
mental and physical suffering. 

That Americans are not Canadians and 
Canadians are not Americans is emphasized 
in Mrs. Everard Cotes’s story, “ Cousin Cin- 
derella.”* The point of the title is that 
English people are apt to look on their 
Canadian cousins as, imperially speaking, a 
sort of poor relation, and even to mistake 
them for Americans, who are not of the fam- 
ily atall. Mary and Graham Trent are the 
children of a wealthy and influential Cana- 
dian, a fine man personally and socially; 
they are of more than average refinement 
and intelligence—indeed, Mrs. Cotes makes 
them charming young people. Their visit 
to England is full of enjoyment to them, but 
at first they find that “a certain condescen- 
sion to foreigners ” includes even Canadians. 
Mrs. Cotes, herself a Canadian, and better 
known perhaps as Sara Jeannette Duncan, 
author of “ An American Girl in London” 
and many other clever and readable stories, 
knows English social life intimately, and 
writes with tolerance but with a humorous 
turn hardly unsympathetic enough to be 
called sarcasm. There are appropriate love 
stories included, but its wit and social pho 
tography are what make the book entertain- 
ing, as it undoubfedly is. 

“An Olympic Victor”* is an expanded 
short story, having for hero the winner of the 
Marathon race at the first revived Olympic 
games at Athens a few yearsago. Mr. Con- 
nolly was a member of the American team 
which took part in the games, and he has 
evidently taken the incidents of the race as 
he saw them and added enough of a romantic 
motive to makeastory. The result is mildly 
entertaining. 

Mr. Harold Bindloss is a facile writer, 
who pays especial attention to the natural 
background of his characters, p-rhaps be- 
cause he is a better observer of nature than 
of men and women. The principal scene of 
his latest story* is in the Canadian North- 
west, where the hero, a rugged young farmer, 
brings his wife, who has married him to save 
her family from financial ruin. She begins 
by liking him, progresses through indiffer- 
ence and irritation to almost hate, and sud- 
denly arrives at love. Her course, however, 
is hardly made convincing. 

The “high dilutions ” of homeopathy may 
be efficacious, but even their most ardent 
supporters would hardly contend for their 
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palatability as.a beverage. So the “high 
dilutions” of Henry James and Mrs. Wharton 
which are to be found in a volume * of short 
stories by Henry B. Fuller lack. zest and 
sparkle. They deal with Americans and 
others in Italy. 

A detective story with real humor in it is 
a rare article, but “ The Circular Staircase ”* 
has an ample measure of that delightful 
quality. It is also deliciously tantalizing, 
almost every chapter bringing in new com- 
plications and fresh mystifications. The 
plot is too elaborate to be summarized with- 
out injustice, but the quality of the story 
may be easily summarized—readable, enter- 
taining, amusing. Simpler in plot is “ The 
Blotting Book,” * which describes the devilish 
ingenuity with which a middle-aged barrister, 
of hitherto spotless reputation, contrived to 
cast suspicion upon his young client of 
having committed a murder which was in 
fact his own work. He was exceeding 
clever, but, as the event turned out, too clever 
for his own safety. Skillful detective work 
discovered the truth by means of the very 
things he had done to conceal his traces. 
The story deals chiefly with the crime and 
the trial; we wish the detection of the crim- 
inal had been treated in a less sketchy man- 
ner. The discovery of the criminal in a third 
volume‘ of mystery seems to have been 
accomplished more by good luck than good 
management. It has to do with two mur- 
ders, widely separated in time and place, but 
strikingly similar in method. The victim’s 
head is removed with surgical skill and taken 
away by the murderer. In each case a 
respectable and honored gentleman is sus- 
pected of the crime, but each time he has 
disappeared. The story is gruesome but 
readable, and is one of those in which the 
final solution contains an element improba- 
ble to the verge of impossibility. Still an- 
other story* of this class centers about a 
gigantic and mysterious statue built in the 
grounds of his country place by a financier 
of international reputation. A loan to the 
government of Morocco, which involves the 
possibility of a European war and the sur- 
vival or downfall of an English ministry, the 
murder of the great financier at the foot of 
his statue, a dramatic trial, an escape from 
prison, and the final revelation of the secret 
of the statue, provide ample complications 
and incidents. The secret is ingenious, but 
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as a dénouement it is disappointing. The 
story is described as by Eden Phillpotts and 
Arnold Bennett, but Mr. Phillpotts’s share in 
the work is not visible to the naked eye. 


The editor of the Encyclo- 
pzdia of Missions has put 
into this moderately sized 
volume* the whole story of Christian mis- 
sions from the early times till now, enlarging 
especially upon. their development in the 
nineteenth century. Significant as is the 
rapid and wide expansion of their field, the 
recent transformation of the theory and con- 
duct of missions is more significant. The 
art of war seems at length to have been 
learned by the Christian campaigner in non- 
Christian lands, and the lessons of experi- 
ence are bearing fruit in efficiency. Among 
the remarkable recent facts here recorded is 
the ban put on Christianity in Madagascar, 
which, prior to the French conquest, was 
rapidly becoming Christianized. The god- 
less colonial government of France has prac- 
tically closed the missionary schools, boarded 
up most of the churches, and forbids Chris- 
tian families to have family prayers when 
any person not of the family is present. 

. The subject of this biography * is 
po identified to most readers more 

abe 

easily by the army title he wore in 
the Civil War than by his later ecclesiastical 
title of bishop. His was a winning, inspir- 
ing, commanding personality, beloved in all 
churches, and in his own called “ the best- 
loved man.” The story of his life portrays 
an unusual character, exuberant both in 
energy and in human sympathy, versatile, re- 
sourceful, and efficient throughout, a knightly 
man, full of the spirit of Jesus. Said Bishop 
McDowell at his funeral, ‘“‘ We have never 
had another like him.” If his biographer’s 
style occasionally reminds one of the hal- 
lelujahs and amens heard in old-fashioned 
Methodist prayer-meetings, it is pardonable, 
as if caught from the perfervid spirit of his 
subject. But it is not pardonable in Bishop 
Bristol to inject into his memorial of this 
Christian hero an accusation of “ rational- 
ism” and “ infidelity ” against the theological 
schools and university professors who teach 
differently from the evangelists and class- 
leaders. 


The Missionary 
Enterprise 


of the Heart Master” is here? inculcated 


in a dozen addresses to young men and 
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women at the Northfield summer confer- 
ences—personal devotion to Jesus Christ 
and his cause, expressing itself in imitation 
of him, as the essence of Christianity. This 
is freal piety as distinct from religion, for 
piety, in its legitimate sense, means devoted, 
reverent affection to a person, as in the 
familiar phrase, “filial piety.” No recluse, 
but a man who leads a strenuous life, sets 
forth here the lesson which gives to life both 
peace and power in pursuit of divine ideals. 
Many effectively told personal illustrations 
occur in these addresses, which here appear 
in nearly their original colloquial form. 


and Mr. F. B. Hawley’s “ Enter- 
Production Prise and the Productive 
Process”* is an original 

contribution to economic discussion both in 
method and point of view. In the emphasis 
laid on the entrepreneur, or enterpriser, it is 
not unlike Professor Davenport’s recently 
published “Value and Distribution.” But 
Mr. Hawley goes far beyond Professor 
Davenport, or any other economic writer, in 
exalting the function of the entrepreneur in 
the productive process. The capitalist, the 
laborer, and the landlord or other owner of 
“opportunities ” are merely subordinate fac- 
tors, in his opinion, as compared with the 
enterpriser, and it is only. by studying the 
phenomena of industry from the enterpriser’s 
point of view that they can be correctly ap- 
prehended. The enterpriser, strictly speak- 
ing, is the sole producer. He it is who 
employs and controls labor, capital, and 
“opportunity,” the one who takes the risks 
and the one to whom the rewards properly 
belong, after he has paid out to labor, capi- 
tal, and “opportunity” the agreed upon 
wages, interest, and rent. The remainder, 
the “ profit,” is legitimately the enterpriser’s, 
be it great or small. Thus “ profit,” in a 
word, is the pay for taking risks. Nor does 
it affect the argument that enterpriser, 
laborer, capitalist, and owner of “ opportuni- 
ties” may be, and often are, one and the 
same person, for it is still possible to distin- 
guish clearly between the several réles and 
differentiate the compensation accruing to 
each. Always the enterpriser remains the 
dominant factor. Such, briefly, is Mr. Haw- 
ley’s main thesis—a statement of the eco 
nomic situation which ‘will’ doubtless meet 
with the approval of business men generally, 
howevcr vigorously it may be combated by 
the economic guild. For ourselves we can- 
not feel that there is any better warrant for 
giving such pre-eminence to the enterpriser 
than there would be for exalting the laborer, 
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the capitalist, or the owner of “ opportuni- 
ties” as the sole producer. Each is an 
essential factor in production, each can do 
nothing without the co-operation of the 
others. It is interesting to note, indeed, 
that Mr. Hawley clearly recognizes the de- 
pendence of his pre-eminent enterpriser on 
the consumer. The laborer, capitalist, and 
owner of “ opportunities,” he says, look to 
the enterpriser for their remuneration; he 
looks to the consumer for his. It would 
logically seem that in the last analysis the 
dominant factor in production is the con- 
sumer, who receives comparatively scant 
consideration from Mr. Hawley, as from 
most economic writers. Here is opportunity, 
then, for a fresh reconstruction of economic 
theory. However, if we find it impossible 
to indorse Mr. Hawley’s principal conten 
tion, his book is helpful in many ways. It 
is well to be reminded that enterprise has 
claims of its own, and that without enterprise 
the world would indeed be in a bad way 
from the economic point of view. It is well 
to have the inherent defects of proposed 
economic reforms, such as are involved in 
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Socialism, pointed out logically and force- 
fully. And in every chapter the student of 
economic theory will find not a little to assist 
him in obtaining a firmer grasp of his com- 
plicated but most important subject. 


The game of Go is the 
me Come of Go national game of Japan. 
It is played on a board like chess or check- 
ers. Itis a game of pure skill, into which 
the element of chance does not enter. In 
regard to scientific accuracy and analysis 
it is generally conceded to be superior to 
chess. Of course it is a difficult game to 
learn; it is even said that in Japan a player 
with ordinary aptitude for the game would 
have to play ten thousand games in order to 
attain professional rank of the lowest degree. 
This difficulty is, of course, the reason why 
Go has not spread to other countries. Mr. 
Arthur Smith has written for Eastern read- 
ers a book on the subject which is a practi- 
cal guide to the game." His aim has been 
to instruct any one in the game so that the 
novice may learn how to play it without the 
aid of an instructor. 


Letters to The Outlook 


THE STANDARD OIL CASE 


Your. editorial comment regarding the 
opinion of the United States Court of 
Appeals in the case of the United States vs. 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, in your 
issue of August 1, 1908, suggests that Judge 
Grosscup erred when he stated that testi- 
mony tending to show the ignorance of the 
Traffic Manager of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana was offered and excluded; 
and you seek to support this suggestion by 
referring to part of the record where some 
testimony on this point was admitted. 

A similar view has been expressed in sev- 
eral other published comments upon the 
decision, and has been encouraged by the 
public statement of the Government, and, 
as I understand, is made the basis of the 
Government’s motion for a rehearing. Since 
this view was contrary to my recollection of 
the accounts of the trial published during 
its progress, I have taken pains to consult 
the official stenographer’s minutes of the 
testimony, and find that the view suggested 
in your editorial comment, and publicly ex- 
pressed elsewhere, is not in accordance with 
the facts. The record shows, as you state, 
that Bogardus, the Traffic Manager for the 
defendant, was permitted to testify simply 
that he did not know anything about an 


eighteen-cent rate on oil over the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad. The defendant was entitled, 
however, to go beyond this simple generali- 
zation of its ignorance upon this all-important 
point. As Judge Grosscup stated, the de- 
fendant was entitled “ to have the judgment, 
not of the Court alone, but of the jury, as to 
whether the plaintiff in error actually had 
such knowledge as charged him with an 
intent to violate the law.” It follows, there- 
fore, that the defendant was entitled to ly 
before the jury every circumstance that 
tended to show that it reasonably believed 
that six cents was the legal rate. 

The most important circumstances bear- 
ing upon this point were these facts: 

First: That the defendant had for years 
shipped oil to the same destination over the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad, which 
competes with the Chicago and Alton, at the 
admittedly lawful rate of six and one-quarter 
cents—which rate, making allowance for ter- 
minal charges, was exactly equal to the rate 
over the Chicago and Alton, and conse- 
quently lent great credibility to the assurance 
given the defendant by the Chicago and 
Alton officials that its rate was lawfully filed. 

Second: That the defendant had for years 
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shipped oil from Toledo, Ohio, to the same 
destination at the admittedly lawful rate of 
seventeen cents, over a route half of which 
covered the identical route over the Chicago 
and Alton which bore the six-cent rate. 
This circumstance also lent great credibility 
to the assurances given the defendant by the 
Chicago and Alton afterwards that the six- 
cent rate was lawfully filed. 

Third: That the tariff clerk of the Chicago 
and Alton regarded the six-cent rate as law- 
fully filed, and testified that if he had been 
asked by Bogardus or by any one else he 
would have answered that the lawful rate 
was six cents. 

Testimony upon all these points was offered 
by the defendant and rejected by the Court. 
(Stenographer’s Minutes, pp. 4977 to 5001). 

Certain pertinent passages from the sten- 
ographer’s minutes of this portion of the 
trial are quoted below, showing that tes- 
timony and offers of proof by the defendant 
upon these points were rejected by the Court: 

* Question: Was there any oil shipped by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company over the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois Railroad from Whiting, Indiana, to East St. 
Louis between September |, 1903, and March 1, 1905?” 

(Objection by the prosecution was sustained by the 
Court, and exception taken by the defendant.) 

“Mr. Rosenthal: 1 offer to prove by this witness, 
your Honor, that the Standard Oil Company shipped 
more than 2,000 cars of oil over the Chicago and 
Eastern I)linois at the lawful rate of six and one-quar- 
ter cents, between September |, 1903, and March |, 1905.” 

(Objection by the prosecution was sustained by the 
Court, and exception taken by the defendant ) 

“Question: Is it not a fact that the lawful rate on 
oi! trom Toledo, Ohio, to East St. Louis, I)linois, on 
the L. S. & M. S. and the Chicago and Alton via 
Whiting, Indiana, is only seventeen cents, although 
the distance covered is twice as long ?” 

(Objection by the prosecution was sustained by the 
Court, and exception was taken by the defendant.) 

‘*Mr. Rosenthal: | offer to show that the witness 
knew that a tariff on o1] had been printed, published, 
and filed with the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
showing a lawful rate of six and one-quarter cents, and 
that this rate, filed July 1, 1895, remained in force up to 
July 1, 1905, and that this rate was identically the self- 
same rate that the Standard Oi] Company received 
from the Chicago and Alton.” 

(Objection by the prosecution was sustained by the 
Court, and exception taken by the defendant.) 

The testimony of the tariff clerk of the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad, which the de- 
fendant elicited while the jury was excused, 
and which was offered in cvidence and was 
rejected by the Court, is particularly signifi- 
cant. This voluminous testimony was fairly 
and accurately summarized by Judge Gross- 
cup as follows: 

Hollands further stated that he regarded six cents 
per one hundred pounds as the oil rate between 


Whiting and East St. Louis; that he regarded a cer- 
tain application sheet, which covered Whiting at 
Chicago rates, and the sheet for Chicago, taken to- 
gether, as showing a six-cent commodity rate; that 
whenever he spoke of arate on this conimodity be- 
tween Whiting and East St. Louis he had in mind 
those papers; and that if he had been asked by 
Bogardus or anybody else whether there was a rate 
between Whiting and East St. Louis, he would have 
answered that there was, and that it was filed, and 
that such rate was six cents. 

No one can doubt that all this testimony 
was very important, as tending to prove that 
the defendant reasonably believed that six 
cents was the legal rate; and the rejection 
of this testimony was clearly sufficient to jus- 
tify a reversal of the trial court’s decision. 

An examination of Judge Grosscup’s opin- 
ion shows that he expressly bases a reversal 
of the trial court’s opinion upon the rejection 
of the testimony above mentioned. In two 
long and studied paragraphs in his opinion 
Judge Grosscup discusses various portions 
of this testimony; and nowhere in his opin- 
ion is there any indication that he was under 
any misunderstanding as to what testimony 
was actually admitted and what testimony 
was rejected. 

Very respectfully, 
GILBERT HOLLAND MONTAGUE. 
New York, August 29, 1908. 


[We publish this letter because we wish to 
give our readers. all that can be said in 
criticism of our interpretation and the inter- 
pretation which the Government has given 
to the decision of Judge Grosscup. It 1s 
clear, however, from this Jetter that the court 
did not refuse all evidence tending to show 
the traffic manager’s ignorance that he was 
getting, a rebate, and we confess that we are 
unable* to see how some of the testimony 
referred to by our correspondent has any 
bearing, or anything but a very remote bear- 
ing, upon that question.—THE EDITORS.) 


POSTAGE IN OLD TIMES 


My attention has just been called to the 
article “‘ Postage in Old Times” in The 
Outlook. I remember well the small coins 
6% and 12% cents used in the “ fifties.” The 
names used for them in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia were “fips” and “levees.” Being 
too young during those years to have the 
spending of money, I do not know if those 
terms were used in business or were only a 
localism. M. 

Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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